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DON’T BLOW IT 


Oh, workman or scholar, 
Hang on to your dollar 
And do not spend it soon, 
For every cent 

Unwisely spent 

Inflates the price balloon. 


IT MAKES SCENTS 


To market (black market) to spend lots of jack 
Careless of how many ceilings you crack, 

To market (black market) where prices are dear, 
'—Gosh, there’s a terrible sme!l around here. 
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If you can keep your head and calmly ponder 
How silly spending drives the prices high; 
If you can save the cash you’d like to squander 
And only buy the things you need to buy; 
If you can do your part to fight inflation 
By simply being thrifty with your pelf, 
You’ll do a vital service to the nation 
And—furthermore—you'll benefit yourself. 


Bonds you buy with payroll earnings, 


Help fulfill your future yearnings. 


NO GAMBLE 


When the war is over, will the prices 
rise or fall? 

We do not know the answer, and 
nobody does, at all. 

But this much we can prophesy— 
whichever way they go: 

You will find it more convenient if 
you’ve saved a little dough. 


Money in your pocket, 
Take it out and sock it 
Into War Bonds, which 
Help to make you rich. 


DOUBLE AND NO QUITS 


When you boost your paycheck quota and allot it 
To another bond—it’s pretty soft for you! 
For, although you’ve spent your money—you 
have got it, 
And the Interest is interesting too. 


POINTED RHYMES 
FOR 
TRYING TIMES 


by 
Berton Braley 


Here is wisdom by the peck 
Versified to save your neck! 
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WHO? ME? 


There was a little dope with a fat 
pay envelope 

And she spent every cent that 
was in it. 

And she wondered, by-and-by, 
why the prices rose so high, 

But she didn’t blame herself for 
a minute. 


INFLATIONARY MARY 


Inflationary Mary spills 

This silly kind of chatter: 
“My little teeny-wee bills 

And spendings do not matter. 


“And if I cheat a little bit 
On rationing and ceilings 
The Nation’s welfare isn’t hit 
By my small lawless dealings!”’ 


Inflationary Mary’s wrong. 
For she’d be much to blame 
If people in a mighty throng 
Should say and do the same. 


Small spendings, in the aggregate, 
Reach sums extraordinary, 

So let’s not try to imitate 
Inflationary Mary. 


ADVERTISERS, PUBLISHERS — NOTE: 


You are welcome to use all or 
any part of the material on this page to aid 
the fight against inflation. 


SNAKE IN THE GAS 


There was a crooked man and he 
lived in crooked style, 

He dealt at crooked markets with a 
smugly crooked smile. 

He viewed himself as clever with 
his crooked ration book, 

But everybody knew him for a 
crooked little crook. 


THE GANG’S ALL HERE 


You may ask, ‘‘Why should my spendin,, 
Cause inflationary trending 

Though I squander every penny I have got?’’ 
—If you’re joined by sixty millions 
Of civilians blowing billions 

You’ll discover that it i quite a lot! 


YOU CAN LAY TO THAT 


As the best egg for a nest-egg 

Buy a War Bond—buy a batch. 
But you gotta keep ’em settin’ 

Or they ain’ta gonta hatch! 


Save your pay 
Here’s a way— 
Bonds and savings and insurance 
Give your future more endurance. 


Mrs., Mister, 

Brother, Sister, 

Don’t compete in buying things 
That is whence inflation springs. 


HELE 
U 
KEEP 

eg 
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PRICES DOWN 


ONE PERSON CAN START IT! 


You give inflation a boost 


—when you buy anything you can do without 
—when you buy above ceiling or without giving 


up stamps (Black Market!) 


—when you ask more money for your services or _ 


the goods you sell. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY. Buy and hold all the 
War Bonds you can afford—to pay for 
the war and protect your own future. 
Iieep up your insurance. 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information; and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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New Books from McBride's 
W hattheSouth Americans 
Think of Us 


by Carleton Beals, Samuel Guy Inman 
Bryce Oliver and Herschel Brickell 


There have been lots of books about what we think of South America, 
but here is what the South Americans think of us—our people, our 
dollar diplomacy, our good neighbor policy, our propaganda, our 
business, social and political emissaries. What the four distinguished 
authors tell us about these vital subjects will shock Americans into an 
understanding of the importance of doing their part in solving the Latin 
American problem. Index. Bibliography. 400 pages. $3.00. 


The Giant Killers 


by Alan Hynd 
Author of Passport to Treason and Betrayal from the East 


The story of the achievements of the amazingly efficient special agents 
of the U. S. Treasury unit. Directed by one of the greatest criminologists 
of modern times, these master detectives brought to justice the most ex- 
traordinary group of blackmailers, politicians and murderers in Ameri- 
can history. This book has all the excitement of a dozen detective stories 
—and every word is true. $3.00. 


Canada: New World 


Power 


by Louisa W. Peat 


Americans are just beginning to realize that Canada is a nation of 
titanic resources and tremendous energy, and that today it ranks as the 
new World Power of the North. This book is a first hand, authoritative 
picture of the war-born colossus based on a trip from coast to coast and 
on interviews with Canadians in every walk of life. A shrewd, lively 
and entertaining volume which will fascinate and astound American 
readers. $3.00. 


Handbook of Drapery 


Patterns 


by Ina M. Germaine 
A practical book of easy directions, together with hints and short cuts, 


on how to make and hang draperies by the Director of the Arts and 
Decoration Course in Decoration. Profusely illustrated with clear work- 


ing drawings. $2.50. 


Popular Priced Editions 
New Worlds in Science 


Edited by Harold Ward 
A brilliant compendium of modern scientific thought including the work 
of Ernest A. Hooton, J. B. S. Haldane, Alfred Einstein, Earl T. Compton, 


Julian Huxley, Paul De Kruif and nearly thirty others equally dis- 
tinguished. 659 pages, biographical notes, index. $1.98. 


Tom Benton’s America 


by Thomas Hart Benton 


First published in 1937, when it was called An Artist in America, this 
book describes the famous American artist’s extensive travels along the 
Mississippi, in the deep south, in the Ozark Mountains, in boom towns 
of the oil lands, in great farming and industrial regions. 64 two color 


reproductions. $1.98. 


Robert M. McBride & Company, 116 East 16th Street, New York 3. 
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Lieutenant Jonn Whucomb, 
WASHDAY ON SAIPAN 


The Chamorros on Saipan, who have adopted a semi-European way of life, 
reached a higher standard of development than any other native group in Micrc} 


Uh. Far-Hang 
| SY; ihds O 


icronesia 


by Charles A. Borden 


Illustrations courtesy of the U. S. Navy 


. Lieutenant hohe Whitcomt 
The carabao is the most important beast of burden on Saipan. ae 


AS HAWAII came into national 
ence less than fifty years ago, recent 
have brought Micronesia into promi- 
focus as the new island world of the 
an from the Greek words, mikros 
! small islands, they scatter from the 
Marianas and the westerly Palaus eastward 
‘OU: h the Carolines to the Marshalls and 
sast through the low ribbon-like Gilberts 
the Ellice Group, a 3500 mile crescent of 
s 2000 miles wide. 
1 extreme contrast to the lofty green 
ountainous islands of Yap, Ponape, Kusai 
d Guam the many hundreds of low wind- 
pt atolls that comprise the largest part of 
cronesia barely thrust their white coraline 


dle, coral rings built up layer upon layer 
past centuries by billions of fairy-like 
e, turquoise, pe Pink and pale yellow 
S. 
ice of the great lonely stretches of sea 
md sky that separate the principal archipela- 
foes they are almost like separate countries 
‘distinctly different are their social, cultural 
id physical characteristics. 
ost islands the darker skinned natives pre- 
m inate, while in the Marshalls and in 
sai and the smaller eastern islands the 


“Just as these islands are today | important 
epping-stones in the Pacific, so a before 


cians 

nturies before aatabes groped his way 
merica, while Europe was still in the 
rk ages and navigators lived in constant 


ae 
? 


In the western- 


fear of the Atlantic, bold Polynesian Vikings 
laboring with the crudest of stone tools on the 
shores of southeastern Asia were building 
great fleets of long double canoes and sailing 
forth with mat sails and full cargoes of wo- 
men, children, plants and pies out into the 
lonely reaches’ of the South Pacific. 

They had no fear, those early Polynesians. 
Remaining at sea for months at a time with 
only a simple knowledge of the sea and the 
sky, but with a great faith in distant horizons. 
It was a Polynesian who visited New Zealand 
in the tenth century and reported finding no 
inhabitants other than “a fan-tail flitting and 
a bell bird singing in the forest.” And it was 
a Polynesian who ventured thousands of 
miles north to Hawaii long before the Norse- 
men discovered America. 

The first of these fearless voyagers pre- 
sumably dropped their stone anchors in the 
small scattered lagoons of the Palau group 
and thence they went to Yap and the Caro- 
lines, northeast to the Marshalls and south- 
east through the Gilberts to the Ellice. 

To these lotus lands of romance and ad- 
venture explorers, whalers, traders, and 
beachcombers have come; but today they are 
gone, and the native is happier without them. 
On that exciting day in 1521, when the first 
“great ship without an outrigger” dropped 
anchor in the blue-lovely lagoon of Apra, on 
the island of Guam, the natives prostrated 
themselves in wonder and awe before the 
full-bearded Magellan and his gaunt, sea 
weary crew. First of the many white adven- 
turers to sail into the Pacific in high pooped 
galleons, Magellan named his discovery “Isles 
of the Lateen Sails.” Later the Marianas 


were so named by the Jesuits in honor of 
Queen Marie Anne of Austria. 
Far from bringing a bright new era_to 


the Philippines and other islands of the Pacific. 


Lieutenant John Whitcomb, USNR 
Tanapag Harbor at Saipan provides a haven for convoys bound for 5 


August, 1945 


Micronesia, the arrival of Magellan heralded 
a cloud of shadows that were to reach out 
to every island, atoll and motu, until entire 
archipelagoes became so ravaged with blood- 
shed and disease that they lost as high as 
ninety-seven per cent of their populations. 

Bitterly disappointed in not finding treas- 
ures of gold, silver, or precious stones, and 
not at the time especially interested in islands 
of lesser possibilities than the Philippines and 
the Moluccas, Spanish rule remained for long 
a loose and inactive one. 

Deciding in the latter seventeenth century 
to civilize the natives, the Spanish administra- 
tion, prompted by Jesuit missionaries, 
changed overnight into a vigorous reign of 
terror and cruelty. Determined to pluck 
out swiftly by the roots, customs and deep 
seated ways of life by which the natives had 
lived happily for centuries, the Spanish ruler 
forced baptizing and conversion at the point 
of steel. 

Later, as the proud, freedom loving Cha- 
morros arose in opposition, wholesale slaugh- 
ter and forced concentrations took place that 
reduced many islands with large populations 
to a few fear-stricken wretches. The popula- 
tion of Guam, largest island between the 
Philippines and Hawaii, was reduced in less 
than 150 years from 30,000 natives, recorded 
by the first Spaniards, to the less than 100 
natives counted by the buccaneer-author 
Dampier in 1686. 

Apace with the tragic decline in popula- 
tion, island culture crumbled, and with the 
total disruption of native faith in simple 
things this vast archipelago became a land of 
confusion, sickness and despair. 

After 1606, following the last of the great 
Spanish voyages of discovery, that of de 
Quiros in the Almirantes and Capitana, there 
was hardly a sail to be seen in the 
lonely reaches of Micronesia for 
more than 150 years. 

Commodore “‘Foul-weather Jack” 
Byron cruising through the Gilberts 
in 1764 in his Majesty’s frigate Dol- 
phin was the first of the many 
British sea-rovers, in their little 
brigantines, barques, corvettes, frig- 
ates and sloops-of-war that were to 
discover many of the islands of this 
vast South Sea area and authenti- 
cate their existence for the doubting 
geographers of Europe. 

Bound to Kwantung in 1788 for 
a cargo of tea, Captain Thomas Gil- 
bert and Captain William Marshall 
of the English merchant ships, 
Charlotte and Scarborough, were 
the first of the early navigators to 
attempt sailing directly from Aus- 
tralia to China. Sailing due east 


aa 
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from Sydney, little more than a month later 
they sighted the low sun-baked Gilbert atolls 
including Apamama, Aranuka, Kuria and 
Tarawa, and in the following weeks explored 
and charted a number of islands in the Mar- 
shalls. Later when accounts were published 
of their voyages, these two archipelagoes be- 
came known as the Gilberts and Marshalls. 
The stars and stripes first reached Micro- 
nesia in 1791, and Yankee seafarers were the 
first thoroughly to explore and chart the 
Ellice, Gilbert and Carolines, calling them the 


Kingsmill Group, and to discover Nakalalai, . 


Narakita and Ebon islands in the Ellice, Gil- 
berts, and Marshalls. Cruising through the 
Carolines in 1804, Captain Crozer in com- 
mand of the whaler Nancy from Boston dis- 
covered Kusai, often called the garden island 
of Micronesia. Because of these and several 
score of other American “firsts” many Euro- 
pean cartographers, previous to 1860, con- 
stantly labeled the whole Central Pacific area, 
“American Polynesia.” 

American whalers from New England 
ports became such frequent visitors in the 
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CROSSROADS IN THE MARSHALLS 


A. signpost set on Majuro in the Mar- 
shalls indicates the direction taken by 
the thoughts of servicemen. Meanwhile 
the islanders are enjoying the privileges 
brought by American victory. The two 
women above are preparing their evening 
meal of fish freshly caught in the 
lagoon. At the right are examples of the 
work of island craftsmen. These fans 
manufactured from coconut palm shoots 
are dyed with American dyes and their 
sale earns the natives a comfortable 
livelihood. 


Marshalls and Carolines that at one time the 
whaling bases of Kiti in Ponape and Port 
Lele in Kusai were known as the little Bangor 
and New Bedford of the South Seas, and it 
was by the whalers that the islanders were in- 
troduced to hard liquors, guns and venereai 
diseases. 

In the early nineteenth century with the 
warships of England, Russia, France, Sweden 
and Austria visiting the Marshalls and Caro- 
lines and making various surveys in Micro- 
nesia the Congress of the United States au- 
thorized an expedition in 1836 “to explore the 
Southern Seas, and extend the bounds of Sci- 
ence.”’ After extensive surveys in Hawaii and 
Samoa, Lieutenant Charles Wilkes arrived in 
Funafuti with the U.S.S. Peacock and the 
Flying Fish to explore thoroughly and chart 
the Ellice and Gilbert Islands. 

Just as adventure-minded Americans were 
stirred to romantic dreams by the tales of 
idleness and gaiety enjoyed by the natives in 
Micronesia, the zeal of New England cru- 
saders was aroused to fever pitch and dur-- 
ing the middle of the nineteenth century the 


first of the Boston missionaries hastily de 
parted to “snatch the souls of South Se:y 
heathens from the claws of Satan.” kil 

In 1870 Commander Truxtun in the U.S.S/) 
Jamestown made a three months voyagi! 
through Micronesia to investigate, amon; 


other things, charges by American ee | 


aries and traders that the buccaneers, Bilh 
Hayes and Benjamin Pease, were spendin| 
more time blackbirding and robbing the oi) 
and trading stations of their rivals than 1 
working their own. I 
Failing to catch the elusive American free. 
booters, Truxtun made extensive surveys, ex 
acted indemnities from the natives for dam 
age to missionary property and made th 
islanders promise future protection to a 
American missionaries. ae 
About this same time D. D. O’Keefe, a 
Irishman from Hong Kong, arrived in Micre 
nesia in a Chinese junk. Quickly noting th 
high value of stone money on the island ¢ 
Yap and the big risks of carrying such heav 
stones 260 miles across typhoon-swept sea 
in flimsy canoes, O’Keefe promptly set hin 
self up as an inter-island banker, dealing & 
clusively in stone money of large denominé 
tions. Choosing the choicest stone discs 
Palau, in a very short time, due to the care 
capacity of his broad beamed junk, O’K: 
amassed a considerable fortune, became iufh 


| 


ver, in the following years the sharp-witted 
rish adventurer fell from royal grace and in 
1882 the English warships Comus and Lily 
mbarded Melekeiok village in the Palaus 


sserted, but never proven, destruction of 
’Keefe’s Chinese junk. Noting with alarm 


READING LESSON ON AN ATOLL 


| The youngsters on the Marshalls immensely enjoy 
the American magazines collected at a nearby naval 
| air base. Some of the magazines are used in teach- 
ing English lessons while the women eagerly study 
| the latest fashions from which they design their 
clothing. The young lady at the right lives on the 
distant Ellice Islands and once swam twenty miles 
with an injured friend when their canoe collapsed. 


titory. The struggle was growing intense. 
_ In 1880 Germany proclaimed sovereignty 
Over all of the Marshall Islands and the 
United States strongly protested this German 
“seizure just as it had jvigorously questioned 
Spanish reasserted claims to the Carolines. 
_ But nothing further came of American com- 
| plaints, and in the following year Germany 
concluded an agreement with England where- 
by in exchange for recognition of her own 
claims to the Marshalls, she recognized Eng- 
land’s claims to the Gilberts and Ellice islands. 

Thus Micronesia, dominated for long by 4 
single power, became divided between Eng- 
land, Germany and Spain. 

By 1898 island affairs were in a deplorable 
state of confusion. Subsequently during the 
eat |. 4 


one hundred and fourteen day Spanish-Amer- 
ican war, the Philippines and Guam were 
taken by the United States and later at the 
Paris peace negotiations Guam was ceded as 
indemnity and the Philippines sold to America 
for twenty million dollars. 

Anticipating the importance of the Caro- 
lines, the United States commission was in- 
structed to offer Spain one million dollars for 
the American discovered island of Kusai, in- 
cluding certain cable rights on Yap. 

Spain bluntly refused America’s offer and 


because of strong public feeling against fur- 
ther aggression in the Pacific, the matter was 
soon dropped. 

Wisely realizing that her days as a colonial 
power in the Pacific were over, Spain soon 
after sold the Mariana and Caroline archi- 
pelagoes to Germany for $4,500,000, and Ger- 
many entered the twentieth century in pos- 
session of the Palaus, Marshalls, Marianas 
and Carolines, comprising all of Micronesia 
except American Guam and the British held 
Ellice and Gilberts. 

Contrary to the Spanish, the Germans 
leaned heavily toward the Dutch policy of 
leaving the natives to their own beliefs in 
order to exploit their natural resources the 
more profitably. German administrators, ad- 
mittedly, were far more concerned with eco- 
nomic development than in whether the 
natives worshipped a stone god or Jesus 
Christ. 

In their determination to increase island 
copra production the German government 
instituted many measures deeply resented by 
the natives. Most resented was a rule that 
during the nights of the full moon all natives 
had to remain at home in order to be in con- 
dition the following day to care for their 
young coconut trees and cultivate useful vege- 
tables. Ordinarily they danced all night and 
devoted the entire following day to relaxa- 
tion. One German governor bitterly deter- 
mined to put an end to native indolence, sys- 
tematically cut down bearing breadfruit trees 
hoping that by destroying the staple food sup- 
ply of the islanders they would be forced to 
labor for Germans in order to live. 

By 1908 Germany had developed phosphate 
mining, steamship service and a speedy means 
of direct communication between Micronesia 
and the outside world. 

With strong government backing German 
activities continued to prosper so that at the 
outbreak of World War I the declaration of 


VENGEANCE AT PALAU 


Columns of smoke arose from docks and buildings 
at Palau, one of the most strongly fortified Japan- 
ese islands, as they were being blasted in preparation 
for the landing of American forces. Smoke may be 
seen rising from several vessels in the harbor. 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 


Before the war the Japanese did a good business in 

selling the Marshall Islanders ironwood coconut huskers 

with iron points similar to that at the upper left. In the 

center of the picture is a coconut grater flanked by two 
Ppandanus graters. 


“FOOD BASKET Mi 


Baskets of this sort made of coconut leaves are gen- 
erally used in the Marshall Islands to carry food. The 
copra made from dried coconut meat was the principal 


industry of the islands before the war. The empty coco- 
nut shells are used for literally hundreds of different 
purposes. 


war had scarce been heard in the Pacific 
when the warships of Australia and Japan 
raced toward Micronesia to gain that long 
coveted prize. 

Arriving belatedly and finding the Japanese 
in possession of all the islands north of the 
equator, the British had to. soothe their dis- 
appointment by taking the German posses- 
sions south of the line. 

In Japanese eyes, just as Americans claim 
Hawaii necessary to the safety of the Pacific 
Coast of the United States, much of Micro- 
nesia being far closer to the coast of Japan 
than Hawaii is to the coast of California, it 
was considered by the Japanese as indispens- 
able to the security of their homeland. Thus 
Japan laid plans to obtain control of the 
islands taken over by her naval forces. 

Learning that the Allies had, as early as 
1915, made secret agreements as to the dis- 
possession of certain German-held territories 
in Europe, Japan hastened to arrange a pri- 
vate conference that would assure her of 
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Germany’s strategic Pacific possessions. 
Acting without the knowledge of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Canada, or the United 
States, the British ambassador and the 
Japanese foreign minister met on January 
27, 1917, at a well guarded conference. 
Shortly thereafter Great Britain agreed 
and secretly promised to recognize and 
support Japanese claims to all the islands 
of Micronesia north and west of the Gil- 
berts in exchange for Japanese support of 
British claims to the German islands south 
of the equator. 

Subsequently at the Versailles Peace 
Conference, Japan obtained all of the for- 
mer German islands north of the equator, 
as a class C mandate. Among the three 
classes, a class C mandate is the nearest 
thing to outright possession. 

Great Britain having already declared 
the Gilbert and Ellice groups a British 
crown colony in 1915 in addition acquired 
a mandate over the treasure island of 
Narau, an island producing one-twelfth of 
the world’s phosphate. Australia received 
a mandate over New Guinea and New Zea- 
land over the former German islands in 
western Samoa. 

Although by the Treaty. of Versailles, 
Germany specifically renounced “all her 
rights and titles” to the five principal Allied 
Powers of which the United States was 
one, America did not request nor receive 
so much as a single coconut tree in re- 
turn for her one-fifth ownership in Micro- 
nesia. On the contrary President Wilson’s 
request for a special regime for Yap Island 
that would guarantee United States cable 
rights was totally ignored in the final de- 
cision of the Council of Principal Powers 
allotting all of ‘the German islands north 
of the equator” to Japan as a class C 
mandate. ; 

After protesting vigorously but without 
avail the United States refused to ratify 
the Versailles Treaty. Later, after a long 
and involved series of negotiations directly 
with Japan, the United States agreed to 
recognize Japanese administration in M1- 

cronesia, and in return was granted cable 
rights on Yap. 

Carrying on and vastly improving the mo- 
nopolistic trade principles of Germany, Japan 
developed fisheries, phosphate mining, in- 
creased copra production, and opened up 
such important new enterprises as sugar and 
alcohol. 

Faced with the important problem of labor 
and considering it an impossible task to 
change the native point of view regarding 
work, the Japanese South Sea Development 
Company, with an eye to the American policy 
in Hawaii, that of the British in Fiji, and the 
French in New Caledonia, imported great 
numbers of Japanese sugar workers, mostly 
from the Loochoo Islands. Eighty per 
cent of them concentrated on Saipan and 
Tinian in the Marianas. The following years 
changed Saipan into a strange mixture of old 
Spain and the modern Orient, into an island 
of giant canefields and sugar corporations 
producing one of the world’s finest sugar 


canes. 


The Japanese 4 were 1 
Phosphate was found on the 
Angaur, Feys, Pul, Pelilin, Sonsol and Tog 
bei. And although the deposits on the sm 
low island of Angaur were mined througho 
the Japanese administration, it is calculated 
there are about five million tons of phosphate 
remaining on these islands. Large Bauxite 
deposits have also been reported. 3 

Crops that have been developed, mostly for 
local consumption, include rice, sweet pota- 
toes, pineapples, millet, beans, taro, “ae 
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tobacco, coffee and peanuts. 


Under the Japanese, Micronesia became 
the proving ground for the most outstanding - 
economic development of any Pacific man-_ 
date. In less than twenty years, trade was 
increased more than twenty fold, more than 
during the entire four centuries under Span- a‘ 
ish and German rule. i 


To the simple coral islanders, whose mate- - ; 
rial possessions are few, their tiny, barren 
atolls are precious beyond all values. 
Schooner skippers have had to tie the hands _ 
of Gilbert seamen while passing their islands 
during the night or early morning, when the 
sweet odor of coconuts drying into copra can 
be detected as far as fifty miles to leeward, a 
so strong would their desire become to jump 
overboard and return to their soilless, coraline. 
homes. Living by the sea and from the sea | 
it is as hard for Micronesians who have — 
never been away from the islands to visualize 
the outside world as it is for an outsider to | 
contemplate living a whole lifetime on a tiny 
bit of coral surrounded by the blue Pacific. 
Once, showing several Gilbert islanders a pic- 
ture of San Francisco and pointing out the | 
great bridges and the Golden Gate, they im- 
patiently exclaimed, “But, where is the lagoon 
and where is your reef—show us the reef!" 

On the high islands sea foods are supple- 
mentary rather than staple, the main food 
being whatever vegetables or fruit grow 
easiest and most plentiful on each. Since 
large purple yams grow wild in the cool va 
leys and on the verdant mountains of Ponape 
the chief food of the natives is yams. B 
cause breadfruit is most plentiful on Truk, 
has become the principal food. In the Palau 
where there are few yams or breadfruit, ta 
is the main diet. In the low Gilbert an 
Ellice groups the natives look to the fragrant 
orange and yellow pandanus fruit for the 
basic vegetable food. 

To Micronesians the long, slender-leafed 
pandanus is next in value to the coconut tree 
and similar in that it furnishes wood that 
and fiber for dwellings, mats or nae clo 
ing, food and medicine. 


Third in importance are the round yellow 
green _ prickly-rinded ot bear 
trees. ee 

The largest, part of NMiceanaean houses is 
generally the high steep roof which reac 
almost to the ground. They are built to 
sist the terrible typhoons that play ha 
through the islands, and they have small op 
ings for light, thus keeping the interior ¢ 
in mid-day and closing out the sharp wi 
at night. Erected usually on raised pl 


- forms of stone or timbers, three feet or more 
high, bound together with braided coconut 
‘fiber and floored with split bamboo, these 
houses are extremely well built. 

_ Furniture consists simply of plaited pan- 


danus floor mats and woven baskets. 

Suffering cruelly at the hands of the Span- 
ish in the early days, the Chamorros in time 
‘adopted a semi-European way of life and 
‘today have reached a higher standard of de- 
velopment than any other native group in 
“Micronesia. They are the only natives to 
take up efficient methods for the cultivation 
of tobacco, coffee, sweet potatoes, maize, 
copra and sugar cane. 


On Saipan, each Chamorro household owns 
‘from fifteen to twenty-five acres of land, with 
several prosperous families having between 
four and five hundred acres each. Aside 
from agriculture, the capable Chamorros act 
as small mechants, copra brokers, and skilled 
‘craftsmen. 


Alone, of all the natives, the solemn Yap 
islanders have accepted very little of what 
Spain, Germany and Japan had to offer. Such 
habits as ornamentally scarring the arms and 
legs as symbols of courage and the piercing 
and expanding of their earlobes to carry large 
shell rings still persist. 

The financial structure of Yap, Kusai, the 

Palaus and many other islands has long been 
a strange one. And on Yap, where official 
stone money weighs as much as five tons per 
coin, spending it is a formidable mechanical 
problem. Taking note of the Irishman 
O’Keefe’s success as an inter-island broker, 
a large German\concern, and the Japanese 
firm of Nanyo Boeki have engaged in the 
stone banking business. With a common 
‘currency generally based on stone money, 
mother-of-pearl, banana fiber, and_ shell 
money, only the very wealthiest citizens of 
Yap possessed bone money. Made from the 
teeth of huge dugongs (sea-cows) it is con- 
sidered the island’s most valuable “‘coin.”” On 
Palau, a coarse, opaque glass and bead money 
prevailed and on Kusai, a mother-of-pearl 
currency called muak. 

Marshall Islanders are Micronesia’s best 
canoe, boat and ship builders. They build 
large trading schooners, and other craft in. 
cluding coastwise sailing canoes with lateen 
type sails. 


The Gilbert Islanders are the outstanding 
navigators of Micronesia. They not only 
know all of the stars and planets visible from 
the Gilberts, but can tell their exact position 
for any hour of the night and any day of the 

ear. In addition they have an expert knowl- 
edge and understanding of winds and ocean 
currents, cloud formations and_ general 
weather meteorology. 
_ Aside from the building of shelters and 
the gathering of food, there has never been 
‘much need to labor in Micronesia and the 
natives . have developed a high standard of 
leisure, much of which is used in creative 
cultural pursuits. The weaving, building and 
carving. are controlled largely by. the raw 
‘materials available. 


i Entirely capable of developing and adjust- 


ing to Western ways, most islanders simply 
are not interested in making the effort. Rich 
in things the rest of the world hasn’t time 
for, they realize instinctively that their own 
ways are, for the most part, infinitely more 
suited to their palm-built village environment. 


Surviving the rigors of war, the sweet 
melancholy of Micronesia still lingers in a 
few remote and undefended islands that have 
remained as distinctively apart as though they 
were on some other planet, and there are 
still, scattered here and there a few bronze 
individuals as graceful and handsome as the 
heroes of antique legends. 


On some of these islands, native industries 
previously paralyzed by the flood of manu- 
factured goods from Japan were revived with 
the advent of war. And on the remotest, 
primitive looms, banana fiber clothing, 
wooden ware and earthen ware are again in 
evidence. 

Graceful and delicate in movement, the 

(Continued on page 30) 


NEW STYLES IN THE MARSHALLS 


Hundreds of yards Of cloth have been shipped to 

the women of the Marshall Islands who make their 

own dresses from designs in American fashion 
magazines. 


THE AMERICAN DOCTOR ARRIVES 


Navy physicians in the Marshall Islands are making 

every effort to improve the health of the natives. 

They work with the help of native assistants both 
male and female. 


BEFORE THE TOWN HALL AT MAJURO 


The first atoll in the Marshalls to be taken by the 
Americans, and the first piece of Japanese territory 
captured in the Pacific, Majuro has a population of 
about twelve hundred natives. In the evening many 
of the natives gather around the flag post standing 
in the square before the Town Hall. 


This mummy of a 
woman dates from the 
Ptolomaic period. 


THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS believed in 
life after death. Contradictions, however, ex- 
isted side by side in their belief regarding the 
afterworld. They thought that the dead lived 
on in the tomb. At the same time they 
thought of the dead as having gone to a 
blessed afterworld in some far-distant place. 
Such inconsistency did not disturb the Egyp- 
tians: they provided for both. In no other 
civilization have such elaborate preparations 
for the afterlife been made in the preserva- 
tion of the dead. 

When an Egyptian was born, an invisible 
corporeal “twin,” known as ka, was born with 
him. The ka was something of a protecting 
genius or guardian angel, although his most 
‘useful functions were not performed during 
life but in the afterworld. As long as one was 
with his ka, he was among the living. When 
one lost his ka, he died. The ka did not die, 
but waited for the deceased in the afterworld, 
where the two were united to live in happi- 
ness forever. 


THE LAST BURIAL CEREMONIAL 
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by Richard A. Martin 


Curator, Near Eastern Archeology, Chicago Natural History Museum. With 
drawings by the author, courtesy of the Chicago Natural History Museum 


In addition to his body and his ka, an 
Egyptian had a sotl, which flew away at 
death. The soul was thought of as a human- 
headed bird with the face of the deceased. 
During life the soul had resided within the 
body—probably in the belly or in the heart— 
but after death it flew freely about the world, 
taking refuge in the tomb at night, when evil 
spirits might be about. But in order to find 
the right tomb, it was necessary that the soul 
be able to recognize the body from which it 
has come. Hence the body of the deceased 
was preserved in the best possible way—it 
was mummified. 

The word “mummy” is not of Egyptian 
origin, but is derived from the Arabic mumi- 
yah, which means “body preserved by wax 
or bitumen.” This term was used because of 
an Arab misconception of the methods used 
by the Egyptians in preserving their dead. 

The actual process of embalming as prac- 
ticed in ancient Egypt was governed by defi- 
nite religious ritual. A period of seventy days 


The soul represented as a human headed bird re- 

turns to the mummy in the tomb of Pefthaukhonsu, 

of the fourth century, B. C. Under the couch are 
the four canopic jars containing the viscera. 


ey 


\ 
was required for the preparation of the — 
mummy, and each step in the procedure was 
co-ordinated with relevant priestly cere- 
monies. a 

The embalmers’ shop might be a fixed — 
place, as in the case of those connected with — 
the larger temples. Often, however, it was a 
movable one—sometimes a tent—which could \__ 
be set up near the home of the deceased. oy 

Removal of those parts most subject to 
putrefaction was the initial step in preparing 
a corpse for mummification. The embalmers 
placed the body on a narrow, table-like stand 
and proceeded to their task. The brain was — 
removed through the nostrils by means of — 
various metal probes and hooks, Such a_ | 
method necessarily reduced the brain to a_ 
fragmentary state, and, as no remains of it 
are associated with mummies, we may assume _ 
that it was discarded. An incision was then 
made in the left flank of the body to permit | 
removal of the viscera, with the exception of | 
the heart, which was left in the body. The- | 
liver, the lungs, the stomach, and the intes- — 
tines were each placed in a separate jar, the — 
canopic jar, and consigned to the protection | 
of a particular divinity, | ‘4 

Next came the preservation of the body | 
itself. This was accomplished in a manner _ 
somewhat similar to that of drying fish. Buth 
instead of common salt, natron, a mixture of | 
sodium carbonate and sodium bicarbonate, 
with sodium chloride (common salt) and 
sodium sulphate as impurities, was used. 


In this drawing of the ‘‘opening of the mouth’”’ cere- 
mony, based on a painting in a Nineteenth Dynasty 
. tomb, a priest disguised as Anubis is shown support- 
ing the mummy at whose feet the lamenting widow 
kneels. The Kher-heb priest reads the ritual, while 
other priests perform their respective roles. One 
holds a jar containing liquid for the initial purifica- 
tion of the deceased, another brandishes a rod for 
wafting incense, and the third bears the magic wand 
for “opening the mouth.’ In the foreground are 
other materials used in the ceremony. These rites 
were performed in front of the tomb, which is 
guarded by the eyes of Horus. The hills of the Nile 
Valley are depicted at the far right. Wailing women, 
sisters of the deceased, complete the scene. 
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atron occurs in Egypt in a tew places. 
_ Water containing natron in solution comes 
to the surface and is evaporated, leaving the 
matron as surface deposits.) Small parcels 
of natron wrapped in linen were placed inside 
the body. The outside was covered with loose 
natron or packages of linen-wrapped natron. 
The dry atmosphere of Egypt accelerated the 
_ desiccation process. After the body moisture 
had been absorbed by the natron, the packs 
_ were removed and the corpse was given a 
‘sponge bath with water. The skin was 
anointed with coniferous resins, and the body 
tavity was packed with wads of linen soaked 
in the same material. The body was then 
ready to be bound into that compact bundle 
_ we know as a mummy. 
_ Only linen was used in the wrapping. To 
» give a more natural appearance, linen pads 
_ were placed in the hollows caused by the dry- 
ing. The arms and legs, sometimes even the 
_ fingers and toes, were bandaged separately. 
| Then some twenty or more layers of alternat- 
' ing shrouds and bandages were wrapped 
_ around the entire body. Between every few 
layers of linen a coating of resin was applied 
_ as a binding agent. The proper wrapping of 
“a mummy required several hundred square 
' yards of linen. The shrouds were sheets six 
_ to nine feet square, and the bandages—strips 
- torn from other sheets—were from two to 
eight inches wide and three to twenty feet 
_ long. The linen used in wrapping mummies 
was for the most part not made especially for 
shrouds but was old household linen saved 
' for this purpose. Often the linen is marked 
_with the name of the former owner, faded 
_ from repeated washings. Occasionally ban- 
_ dages bear short religious texts written in 
ink. 
k But the making of a corpse into a mummy 
' was not all that took place during the seventy 
_ days. The artisans who were engaged mean- 
_ while in all the activities essential to proper 
burial might number in the hundreds. The 
construction and decoration of the tomb, if 
not already completed by the deceased during 
' his lifetime, presented an enormous task. 
_ Woodworkers were constructing the coffin— 
or a series of coffins, each to fit within an- 
' other—tailored to measure. Artists were busy 
decorating these coffins. (The fine painting 
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ARTISANS AT WORK 


These three drawings are based on paintings in tombs built in the thirteenth century B.C. 
Above at the left an artist decorates a mummy case. At the right carpenters are making tomb 
furniture. Below other artisans are carving and decorating a mummy case 


on the coffins was rarely done directly on the 
wood, but rather on a smooth plaster coating 
of whiting and glue over linen glued to the 
wood, The beautiful colors on many cases 
are pigments from minerals found in Egypt, 
often covered with a clear varnish.) Count- 
less other helpers were engaged in construct- 
ing and assembling the numerous articles to 
be deposited with the mummy when it was 
laid to rest in the tomb. 


An extremely important task also under- 
taken during the seventy days of mummifica- 
tion was the preparation by priest or scribes 
of magical texts to be placed in the tomb. 
These texts, now known as the Book of the 
Dead, were written on papyrus rolls varying 
in length from a few sheets to many sheets, 
some rolls approaching a length of one hun- 
dred feet. Often they were exquisitely illus- 
trated in color. The chapters forming the 
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GIFTS FOR THE DEAD 


This picture from the sculptured walls of an offer- 
ing chapel at Sakkarah built about 2500 B.C. shows 
a slaughtering scene and portérs bearing fruit, fowl, 
meat, bread and vegetables. The deceased hoped 
that by picturing such scenes on his tomb walls 
sufficient quantities of food would be, brought for 
perpetual maintenance of the dead. 


Book of the Dead contained information 
necessary to the deceased in overcoming ob- 
stacles on his journey and in gaining admit- 
tance to the afterworld. 

An elaborate funeral procession of priests, 
relatives, friends, servants and professional 
mourners accompanied the mummy to the 
tomb. Attended by priests, the mummy, in 


its magnificent coffin, was carried on a great. 


sledge pulled by oxen. The mourners fol- 
lowed behind the sledge. In the procession, 
too, were porters bearing gifts to be placed 
in the tomb. These mortuary accoutrements 
believed essential for a happy afterlife might 
be furniture, weapons, jewelry, food, linens—- 
any or all of those things that had made for 
comfort and happiness in the earthly life. 
The final ceremony at the tomb was the 
“opening of the mouth.” Through this cere- 


mony the mummy was thought to regain abil- 
ity to move, to talk, and to eat. 


In order to 


that he had led a righteous life on earth. Then 
in a final trial before Osiris, king of the 
nether world, the heart of the deceased was 
placed on the Great Scales and balanced 
against a feather, symbol of righteous truth. 
Anubis, the jackal-headed god who presided 
over embalming, did the weighing, while 
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HARVESTING IN THE OTHER WORLD 


Tomb carvings give an invaluable picture of life in ancient Egypt for it was believed that after 

death people lived as they did on earth. Here farmer laborers cut grain, bind it and heap it 

on the threshing floor where donkeys tread out the kernels. At the far right two women 
are winnowing the threshed grain. 


fulfill his destiny in the afterworld, it was 
necessary that the priests perform this last 
rite which would restore to him the functions 
of a living person. 

The mummy was then carried into the 
tomb and sealed in the outer coffin, or sar- 
cophagus. The Book of the Dead was placed 
near him, mortuary gifts were piled about, 
and priests in the guise of gods made sure no 
evil spirits lurked in the tomb. 

But according to Egyptian belief, interment 
of the mummy did not automatically insure 
entrance into the afterworld. The :deceased 
had first to appear before a group of forty- 
two spiritual assessors and convince them 


FUNERAL PROCESSION 


This Middle Kingdom funeral procession decorates 
the tomb of Senet, wife of Antefoker, Vizier of 
Sesostris 1 (ca. 1925 B.C.), at Thebes. A lector, 
an embalmer, a representative of the king, and the 
divine sisters Isis and Nephythys ride the sledge 
pulled by oxen. The mummiform coffin of Senet 
rests on an outer coffin. Immediately preceding the 
sledge are the officiating priests, one wearing a 
tiger skin and the other bearing a staff. Both the 
tiger skin and the staff are symbolic of the specific 
priestly responsibility of each. 
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Thoth, the ibis-headed scribe of the gods, re- 
corded the result on a tablet. If the heart of 
the deceased passed this test, he was admitted 
into heaven. If not, his soul was doomed to 
roam the earth forever. 

The Pre-Dynastic Egyptian (before 3000 
B.C.) was buried in the sand, and was sur- 


rounded with pottery jars containing food. 
By 3000 B.C. men of importance had small 
chambers cut for themselves in the rock, 
often with a shallow pit or niche to receive 
the coffin. From these beginnings evolved 
the typical Egyptian tomb consisting of twe- 
essential parts: the burial chamber and a 


room in which offerings to the dead were | 


placed. 
Most impressive of all Egyptian tombs are 


those of the Pyramid Age (2800-2250 B.C.). | 
| 


Those colossal tombs that are as famous as 
Egypt herself developed from a less elaborate 
form now called “mastaba” (from the Arabic 
word mastabah, meaning “bench,” which de- 
scribes the form of the superstructure of the 
tomb). The mastaba tombs are low, rect-. 
angular structures of brick and stone built on 
bedrock. The building houses an offering 
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chamber, or a series of them, and a secret | 


room containing a statue of the deceased. A 
vertical shaft in the superstructure leads 
down into the bedrock to the tomb chamber 
some twenty to eighty feet below. The lime- 


stone walls in the offering chambers of the 


mastaba tombs are covered with sculptured 
scenes done in low relief. They were orig- 


inally painted, and some of the color still re- | 
It is from these skilfully executed | 
scenes depicting contemporary Egyptian life | 


mains. 


that we derive much of our knowledge of the . 
period. The mastaba tombs are for the most 


_ part those of nobles, the Pharaohs preferring 
_ the more monumental pyramids. The great 
_ pyramids at Giza, tombs of the Fourth 
| Dynasty kings, are by far the most imposing 
_ of the pyramid tombs. 

The Egyptians were mummifying their 
| dead even in thedays of thepyramids. Indeed, 
_ there are mummies that antedate the pyra- 
mids. These ancient mummies are wrapped 


jin the contracted position characteristic of 
__Pre-Dynastic burials, whereas the mummy of 
' the Pyramid Age lies full-length on its back, 


ny 


- enclosed in a box-type coffin decorated to re- 
semble a house. In the early days of mum- 
 mification only the kings were definitely con- 
_ ceded the opportunity to attain an exalted 
_ afterlife. Religious texts to aid the dead 
kings in gaining entrance into heaven were 
. ‘carved on the stone walls of the mortuary 
- chambers of some of the pyramids. These 
’ are now known as the “Pyramid Texts.” 

____By the time of the Middle Kingdom (2100- 
_ 1780 B.C.), after the period of the mastabas 
/ and pyramids, tombs and their accessory 
_.chambers were usually hewn out of solid rock 
in the sides of the hills along the Nile. Oc- 
'. casionally, however, tombs were enclosed by 
or built under mortuary buildings erected on 


i the plain. These buildings served as chapels 


_. or offering chambers. 
The mummy of the Middle Kingdom was 
_ placed on its left side in a rectangular wooden 
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coffin on which were painted religious texts. 
These coffin texts were excerpts from the 
older pyramid texts, with the addition of new 
thoughts and symbols Some mummies had 
a cartonnage mask over the upper portion of 
the body. These cartonnage coverings—layers 
of linen or papyrus soaked in plaster—were 
shaped in human form and painted. Some- 
times the entire mummy was enclosed in such 
a covering, a practice which quickly led to the 
making of coffins themselves in mummy 
form. 

With the Eighteenth Dynasty (1546-1319 
B.C.) the mummiform type of coffin had 
come into general use. The ritual texts for 
the deceased which had originated in the 
ancient Pyramid Texts had developed into 
the elaborate Book of the Dead, which was 
written on a papyrus roll and enclosed in the 
tomb with the mummy. Sections from this 
book, with exquisite illustrations in color, 
were painted on the coffifis. 

A person of rank or wealth (and these 
went hand in hand), would have a series of 
two. or three coffins, each case fitting inside 
the other, with the inner one the most elab- 
orate. Often the outer coffin would’ be 
carved from stone in mummy form, or would 
consist of a huge stone sarcophagus. It was 
late in this period, when liberalization of re- 
ligious concepts extended the privilege of an 

(Continued on page 33) 
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The painted wooden lid of this mummy’s coffin 
has been removed and the body without the shrouds 
covering the head is seen within. This was the 
body of one Harwa, formerly keeper of the stores 
on a large agricultural estate in the ninth century 


B.C. 


Central American countries are served by the 

planes of the efficient TACA. They have proved 

particularly useful in transporting essential prod- 
ucts during the war. 


This is the second in a series of articles on 
America’s future in the air. To the July issue of 
“Travel” Mr. Rathbone contributed “Luxury Liners 
for the Airways of Tomorrow.” In the following 
article he describes the spectacular achievements of 
American aviation in South America and reveals 
what these brilliant aeronautical triumphs will make 


possible for the travelers of tomorrow. 
Editorial Note 


Ger- 
air- 


ABOUT THIRTEEN YEARS before 
many invaded Poland, two American 
planes made flights that were destined to have 
a decisive influence on the world war about 
which Hitler was even then dreaming. 
Aboard one of those planes, the first three- 
motored Fokker built in the United States, 
was a young man named Juan Terry Trippe. 
It was a test-and-survey flight, in the early 
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winter of 1926, over the Florida Straits pre- 
liminary to the inauguration of the first 
United States international air service. Less 
than a year later, on October 19, the veteran 
pilot and barn-storming flyer, Cy Caldwell, 
lifted the other plane, a single-motored and 
lightly overloaded Fairchild Seagull, from 
he water at Key West. One hour later he 
delivered the first:US-to-Cuba air mail to au- 
thorities in Havana harbor, and Juan Trippe 
and the Pan American Airways were on their 
way to a rendezvous with destiny. 

As a result of those two events came rapid 
developments that greatly contributed to 
hemisphere solidarity and materially helped 
eliminate the Axis threat to use South Amer- 
ica as a springboard for operations against 
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Mexico and the United States. The healthy 
condition of the airlines that grew out of the 
survey flight and Caldwell’s hop to Cuba 
enabled the Allies to set up an aerial supply 
line without which victory would have been 
far more difficult than it has been. They have 
opened up the markets of North and South 
America to each other on an economic basis 
never before attainable, and they offer an 
opportunity for postwar trade which promises 
to be mutually profitable. And the vistas for 
future travel, at rates and within time limits 
for Mr. Average Man, are among the most 
enticing ever offered. How all this came 
about and what it means to you and me is 
one of the most fascinating stories of these 
times. It is the prelude fo a new era which 
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will completely transform inter-American 
relationships. 
Had anyone told the officials of the youth- 
ful Pan American on that October 19, 1927, 
that their initial mail flight to Havana pres- 
aged a seventeen-year growth to 49,913 
scheduled flights in 1944 over 50,000 miles 
} of Latin American routes, carrying an aver- 
age of 1,000 passengers a day, and total an- 
_ nual shipments of mail and express. of 13,- 
' 000,000 pounds—well, who could have been 
expected to believe it? The company officials 
in those days were few, and they all were 
| very much worried. When you obtain an air 
mail contract from Uncle Sam, and the 
‘specified time for commencement of opera- 
tions rolls around to find you without any 
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planes in which to carry the mail, and you’ve 
posted a $20,000 bond guaranteeing perform- 
ance on that first day, you should be worried. 
The company’s transport planes had been 
ordered, but delivery was late, so operating 
manager, Juan Trippe, hustled to the Post- 
master-General in Washington to beg for an 
extension of time. 

Meanwhile, J. E. Whitbeck, Florida repre- 
sentative of the new company, looked at the 
sacks of mail piled up at the Key West ter- 
minal and shuddered. Just about then some- 
body mentioned that his old friend, Cy Cald- 
well, had stopped off in Miami with his little 
sixty-five horsepower Seagull on the way to 
Havana, and Whitbeck nearly tore the tele- 
phone off its stand. Sure, said Caldwell, he’d 
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Panagra planes have displaced the former German 
owned airlines in Bolivia. This is a view of the air 
field at Cochabamba. 


by A. D. Rathbone IV. 


gladly carry the mail, and the price of $200 
which was agreed upon was considerably less 
than the prospective loss of the posted $20,- 
000, so next morning at seven the Seagull, 
Caldwell and his mechanic, Cal Rouse, were 
at the Key West dock, where they started 
loading the mail. The little amphibian plane 
sank farther and farther into the water as 
the weight increased. Writing of his ex- 
perience years afterward, Cy Caldwell stated 
that Whitbeck looked anxiously at the ship 
and remarked, “She’s riding a little low.” 

“That’s the way she likes to ride,” re- 
plied Cy. “Her mother was frightened by 
a U-boat.” 

“Well, I hope you make it,” sighed Whit- 
beck. “If we don’t make this first flight .. .” 
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And the Seagull almost didn’t make in. 
Four times it tried to get off the water, but | 
the load was more than she could bear. There 
were about five hundred pounds of spare 
parts, tools, and an extra propeller aboard, 
for in those days you serviced an airplane 
yourself whenever and wherever necessary. 
But even with these removed, the Fairchild — 
still was overloaded, so the mechanic Cal 
Rouse was told he would have to take the 
boat to Havana, and finally Caldwell got the 
ship in the air and was off. Hours went by 
and Whitebeck at Key West and Trippe in fe 
Washington, who had been advised of the 
arrangements, sweated it out with no word 
from Havana. Finally, late in the afternoon 
the Seagull skipped gracefully across the 
waters at Key West to a landing. Some sixty 
minutes later a cablegram arrived from Cuba ~ 
announcing the safe arrival of the plane at 
that port, and its subsequent departure on 
the return trip. Caldwell had ordered the — 
cable sent before he took off, and then arrived 
ahead of it. it 

But things like that were commonplace in — 
the pioneering days of Latin American fly- 
ing. Navigation of Pan American’s two tri- it: 
motored Fokkers on their daily hops to Cuba | 
never was monotonous. The slowness of 
cabled weather reports made them almost 
wholly unreliable, and a pilot never knew © 
what he might encounter, even on that short 
flight, while being blown as much as twenty- | 
five miles off course was a frequent occur- 
rence. Once a plane drifted far out into the 
Atlantic and almost ran out of fuel. In the : 
nick of time the pilot sighted a tanker below __ 
him. He dropped down alongside to a land- 
ing, took on a supply of gasoline, got his 
bearings, and went happily on his way. Old- 
timers still talk of the plane that tried to 
buck a ninety-mile-an-hour headwind. The 
Fokkers could make about eighty, so it looked |_| 
pretty black, until the pilot happened to glance 
below and saw he was right above the field 
from which he had taken off an hour earlier, | 
so he came in to a safe landing. | 

Even though Lindbergh’s trans-Atlantic | 

( 


\ 


flight in May of 1927 stimulated popular in- 
terest in aviation to a new high, passenger 
traffic on the Key West-Havana line didn’t 
suffer from over-crowding. The fare was | 
$100, and most of those who made the trip 
were thrill seekers, or were indulging in an 
effort to leave the arid boundaries of prohi- 
bition-America for the oasis of Cuba. But — 
the sacks of letters went across the Florida 
Straits with splendid regularity, and the ac- 
quisition of two more mail contracts in 1928, 
and another two in 1929 brought about ex- 
pansions of service to Central America and 


South America, and with that the adven- 


PIONEERING BY AIR IN COLOMBIA 


In Colombia as elsewhere in South America the air- 
plane has been opening up remote regions which 
have heretofore been almost inaccessible. This Co- — 
lombian Army survey plane has just made its first 
landing on the Soajira Peninsula, one of that coun- 
try’s many rich but undeveloped sections. The! 
plane’s arrival was an event in the natives’ lives — 
and they came from miles around to admire it. 


Kurt Severin from Three Lions 
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us i ertecting really began. Meanwhile 
Key, West base had been moved back to 

mi and more planes had been acquired. 
_ The problems that originally beset establish- 
ment of scheduled air transportation in this 
country were by no means easy to surmount, 
‘but they were kindergarten stuff compared 


eerican flag flying operations south of the 
Rio Grande. There were such little matters 
as development of suitable aircraft and com- 
" munications, navigation and meteorological fa- 
cilities, installation of airports, terminals and 


ee 


A 
‘maintenance bases, negotiation of operating 
‘concessions and contracts with foreign gov- 
ernments, and the perfecting of necessarily 
‘new operating techniques and procedures. 
‘The chore of the adaptation of laws and regu- 
"lations of several different countries to the re- 
quirements of international air transport can 
better be imagined than described, and all this 
had to go under the shadow of serious finan- 
‘cial risk and- against the heavily subsidized 
airlines of Germany and France, the first of 
_ which began doing business in Latin America 
_as early as 1921. 

‘In the United States, the growth of com- 
mercial aviation was synchronized with a 
period of strong governmental interest and as- 
sistance. A number of the domestic air mail 
routes were pioneered by the Post Office De- 

partment as far back as 1919, and the first 
legislation to offer compensation to civilian 
concerns for carrying domestic air mail was 
passed in 1925. The Federal government de- 
veloped the Federal airways, equipping them 
with frequent intermediate landing fields, 
‘beacon lights, radio ranges, weather reporting 
stations, and other aids to flying. Simultane- 
; A isty, numerous cities, aided by liberal grants 
-of government funds, built extensive munici- 
pal airports, and operations of domestic air- 
lines and the free flow of interstate air com- 
“merce were, and continue to be, conducted 
largely under uniform regulations set up by 
the national government under the terms of 
the Air Commerce Act of 1926 and subse- 
ae measures. 

In practically every respect these Bendis 
differed as widely as noon and midnight from 
those confronting Pan American in branching 
out into Central and South America. Not one 

of the proposed routes under the four new 
Ee contracts had as yet been operated, and hav- 
ing no Santa Claus-like Post Office Depart- 
f ment to do the pioneering, the company faced 
\ ‘that prospect in its rather frightening en- 
tirety. As the proposed routes crossed vari- 
_ ous countries, there were different laws, regu- 
jations, languages and social customs with 
I hich to contend, and the wishes of those 
nations had to be respected and the good will 
f their citizens secured and maintained. The 
latter threatened to be quite a stumbling 
block, for without the good will of the peoples 
and their governments, flying franchises 
ot be forthcoming, and as Pan Amer- 
| learned, there was a wide-spread sus- 
cion that the great Yankee colossus was en- 
“avo ing to gobble up things to which it was 


not entitled. The South Americans were wary. 

Difficulties developed, especially in Colom- 
bia, then ruled by dictator Juan Vicente 
Gomez, who cordially disliked flying machines 
in general and American planes in particular. 

Furthermore, Colombia had its own air- 
line, the Sociedad Colombo-Alemana de 
Transportest Aeros, or SCADTA for short, 
and since 1924 it had quite successfully been 
flying passengers and mail from Barranquilla 
and other coastal towns over the 15,000-foot 
mountain ranges to Bogota and other inland 
plateau cities, and on into Ecuador. The fact 
that the line was organized by Dr. Peter von 
Bauer, formerly of Austria, and that the 
Junkers planes were manned by German 


tack on the constantly encroaching Yanquis. 
For Pan American, history was repeating 
itself rather too quickly. Their first scheduled 
flight had had to be made by a hired plane 
with a pilot not on the payroll in order to save 
$20,000 and the initial mail contract. -Now, 
with Colombia blocking the road southward to 
Peru, Bolivia and Chile, and then across to - 
Buenos Aires, and with planes of those days 
incapable of flying around the Colombian 
coastline, it looked like an impasse had been 
reached in carrying out one of the later con- 
tracts. In addition to this obstacle, Juan 
Trippe found that the two subsidiaries, Peru- 
vian Airways and Chilean Airways, which he 
had organized, could get no business from 


Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


ON THE SKYROAD TO RIO 


Naval Air Transport planes have been flying regularly over the rugged coastal range north of Rio 
de Janeiro carrying vital cargo to fleet and naval units and returning home with sick and wounded, 


or vital raw materials for war industries. 


Now that the war in Europe is ended this skyroad down 


the east coast of South America is open for peaceful travel, 


pilots, did not at that time appear to consti- 
tute a threat to Western Hemisphere security. 
Hitler and -his geopoliticians hadn’t pro- 
gressed quite far enough in their’ plans to be 
ready to utilize German aviation enterprises 
in South America as infiltration instruments. 
Rather, it was the refusal of the United States 
to permit SCADTA to extend operations 
northward over the Canal Zone that fired the 
Colombian government and press in its at- 


their respective countries because of compe~ 
tition from French and German aviation in- 
terests, from British shipping, and, strongest 
of all, from the W. R. Grace & Company. 
The result was the coalition, known as Pan 
American-Grace Airways, or Panagra. That 
left only the bottleneck in Colombia, which at 
length was broken by purchase of a con- 
trolling interest in SCADTA just in time to 
inaugurate the new South American west 
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While the war in the Atlantic lasted the skies over Rio de Janeiro’s beautiful harbor were patroled by the Navy’s Martin Mariners watching for Axis : 
raiders and guarding convoys to and from Brazil. For the aerial travelers of tomorrow spectacular Rio will be less than twenty hours from New York. aid 


coast airmail service that is now so useful. 

Southward then went the expansion pro- 
gram until, by the end of 1929, regular flights 
were made from Cristobal in the Canal Zone 
to Santiago, Chile, then up and over the 
mighty Andes to Buenos Aires, with stops at 
many intermediate points. Operations had 
been pushed, too, from Puerto Rico to Cura- 
cao, and on to Paramaribo in Dutch Guiana, 
with Brazil the next objective. The route 
miles of Pan American Airways System had 
vaulted from 250 at the end of 1928 to 13,000 
in just twelve months. What that involved 
is something for the imagination to work on, 
for vast expanses of water, the steaming 
jungles, the highest mountain range in the 
world, and great areas of sparsely settled 
country rendered many conventional types ot 
equipment of little value and created extreme 
hazards in operations and serious problems 
of supply. Land airports and seaplane bases 
were constructed in remote places, to which 
personnel and materials had to be brought la- 
boriously through trackless wastes, or up 
jungle rivers. It was an astounding per- 
formance by men of great vision and in- 
genuity, but it was only the first act in 3 


commercial drama that was to have its climax 
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TWENTY HOURS FROM NEW YORK 


a few years later by playing a vital role on 
the far larger stage of national defense. 

In those early times air travelers had prob- 
lems which today are unknown to the millions 
who fly. The trials of the air traveler of fif- 
teen or twenty years ago, and the contrast 
they offer with the luxuries of today; are per- 
haps best understood by one who has experi- 
enced both, such as Daniel A. Del Rio, Vice 
President of the Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company. In a recent letter to the pub- 
lication New Horizons, Mr. Del Rio remi- 
nisced, “In Venezuela fifteen years ago, the 
airport served the dual role of landing field 
for planes and grazing ground for goats and 
burros of neighboring natives. How often we 
had to circle the field while we watched atten- 
dants below herding the animals far enough 
away to permit an unimpeded landing! 

“Sleeping accommodations on overnight 
stops, too, were haphazard and a far cry 
from what modern air passengers enjoy to- 
day. I recall the night we landed at Para 
and the Grand Hotel was filled.to capacity, 
necessitating our being satisfied with the 
primitive accommodations of the Rotisserie 
Suisse. J went to the small shower room be- 
yond the inn in the dark of night and was 


Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


almost scared to death when a huge, dark | 
bulk with glistening eyes and teeth leaped | 
from the shadows. I rushed back to the inn — 
where the manager told me an American ex- 
plorer had brought an ape back from the 
jungle and kept it chained near the shower. 

“But gargantuan apes were not the only — 
source of terror in most South American _ 
towns in pre-Pan American days. Insects, 
sometimes as large as a thumb, caused con- — 
siderable annoyance. Screened windows and 
doors were virtually unknown. Passenger 
simply were provided with netting to protect 
them from the marauders. One night, at An 
tigua, B.W.1., I was handed a net so full of 
holes that it was practically useless. I had 
number of paper clips in my bag, and af 
clipping the holes together, I found that 
net could only cover my head, leaving the res 
of my body exposed to the stinging inse 
for the night.” 


With 1930 came organization on Panair 
Brazil as a Pan American affiliate, and by late 
autumn that newest branch had expand 


public that is larger than continental Unit 
States, and its operations had absorbed th 
(Continued on page 32) My: 


The Aircraft Repair Units bristle with guns manned by the Army and 

Navy to protect them from enemy attack. The ships are sailed by 

Merchant Marine crews under the supervision of the Army’s Trans- 
portation Corps. 


The floating air depot is a converted ten thousand ton Liberty Ship. 

It contains shops in which aircraft and aircraft accessories of all kinds 

can be repaired. It also has a plant for the generation of aviator’s 

breathing oxygen, the largest mobile plant of the kind overseas. In 

this aerial view the helicopter on the flight deck forward is prepar- 
ing to take off. 


This picture of members of the crew of a floating repair shop was taken far out One of the expert technicians is here at work in the welding shop of 
in the Pacific on Christmas Eve while candlelight services were being held in the a floating repair ship. 
mess hall. In addition to its maintenance facilities each ship has its own hospi- 
tal, chaplain, intelligence officer, orderly room, laundry, “‘P X,’’ post office and 
brig. 


FLOATING HOSPITALS 
FOR B-29°8 


Photographs from the Air Technical Service Command 


Floating air depots are one of the newest developments in the 
war in the Pacific. Veritable machine shops fully equipped for 
the maintenance of our fighting aircraft, they are helping to 
keep our Marianas-based B-29’s in condition for their devastat- 
ing raids on Japan. Known formally as ‘‘Aircraft Repair Units 
(Floating) ’’ these transformed Liberty Ships can swiftly take the 
place of land-based depots which are difficult to establish and 
which may require from two to six months to be transported to 
a forward position. As the invasion forces, advancing from 
island to island, move ever closer to Japan the Floating Repair 
Units can follow in ‘their wake. The moment they reach their 
destination they are ready to service the Superfortresses on their 
newly established landing fields. The mechanics, who call them- 
selves “‘sail-jers,’’ work on shipboard or go ashore by boat or 
helicopter when it is necessary to aid the ground crew of a 
downed B-29. They were chosen from the Army, sent to tech- 
nical schools of every description, and then- given marine train- 
ing before embarking on their new carrers as sea-going soldiers. 
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Before the Japanese invasion the markets in Manila were richly supplied with all kinds of. ; 
native fruits and vegetables. It is the Filipina’s job to manage the family purse and she does’ 


Gendreau 


her purchasing shrewdly. 


THE FIGHTING SPIRIT 
OF THE FILIPINA 


by Francis Andrew Vernon 


NOW THAT he Japanese have been driven 
out of the Philippine Islands, the Philippine 
women—once again restored to equality with 
men—are co-operating to help their govern- 
ment and the American forces set their com- 
munity and national households to rights. A 
vast job of rehabilitation lies before the gov- 
ernment, and the native women are fitted by 
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their industry and common sense judgment 
to shoulder their load. Liberated from a posi- 
tion of subservience under Japanese rule, 


they will be more willing than ever to prove 


their strength and capability. 

The Filipina (Philippine woman) by tra- 
dition has always been the business manager 
and law of her own:home and an indirect yet 


6 lare Booth from 


strong influence in her town or village. Since 
the advantages of education came her way at \ 
the turn of the century with the introduction — 
of the American school system, she has 

gradually extended her influence into her 

province and the nation. Although she en- 

joyed the full rights of suffrage only five | 
years before the Japanese invasion, she used | 
those years to bring about long-needed civic 
improvements and won national respect for 
her judgment. 

When I was in the Philippine Islands in | 
1940, I became acquainted with many promi- 
nent women leaders—homemakers, teachers, 
writers, college officials, heads of charitable - 
organizations, directors of youth groups and 
women who held important positions in the | 
government. They were clear-sighted and || 
frank in evaluating the strength and achieve- | 
ments of their group. Soft-spoken and femi- 
nine in manner, the Filipina is first a wife 
and mother. Her interest in public affairs | 
stems from a desire for better living condi- —| 
tions for her family. Held back for centuries |} 
from participation in public matters by a con- ~ 
glomerate of Oriental, Malay and Spanish 
tradition, the average woman is still timid 
about expressing herself openly. But when | 
aroused by a condition which affects her fam- | 
ily, she forgets her timidity and works tire- OM I 
lessly to set matters right. a 

In her home, the Filipina has by tradition fr 
rights which even her American sisters might 
envy. Her word is absolute law—and to her 
supreme judgment is left the upbringing and 
discipline of the children. And what is more 
she has complete control of the family purse 
and often the family property. Without ques- 
tioning why, the Filipino husband turns ove 
his earnings to his wife and receives from h 
what she considers a fair allowance for hit 
personal expenses. a 

Only 43.2 per cent of the women in the, 
Islands are as yet literate, but public- spinal 


educated Filipinas have done volunteer work 
to raise the percentage to this figure. Before 
the Philippine Office of Adult Education was 
established in 1936, the Women’s Clubs 
through the Islands co- operated with the 
Y.W. C. A. in a literacy campaign for adults, 
Not only did club members help teach classes, 
but each member pledged herself to educate 
two illiterates. After the Adult Educational 
program was launched by the government, 
Eomen continued to help, teaching on a vol- 
unteer basis. 
The increase of interest in education among 
women in the past decade has been amazing. 
Up to the time that the Japanese occupied 
the Philippines and took over schools and 
colleges for prison camps and their own uses, 
there were more than a score of colleges and 
janiversities open to women. The woman 
resident and founder of the Philippine 
Women’ s University told me that enrollment 
igures had doubled from 1930 to 1940. At 
che University of the Philippines, govern- 
ment-controlled, the enrollment of women 
iad doubled in seven years. 
_ Among the older and less privileged classes 
of Filipinas, their thirst for learning was evi- 
denced by the ready enrollment in the classes 
offered by the Philippine Office of Adult 
Zducation. Home economics is a field which 
darticularly awakens the interest of every 
Silipina—whether i in high school, college or 
it home. She wants to know more about 
iealth, sanitation, nutrition and ways to im- 
»rove her home and community. One of the 
most popular classes offered by. the Adult 
‘Education Office was a course in home- 
‘naking—similar to those given in the United 
dtates through the extension departments of 
yur state colleges. 
Gradually, women have seeped into the 
fessions and business — although their 
ma r interest is marriage and Sapily In 
le cting a career, the young hace chooses 


one that will combine with family life. Many 
girls have specialized in dentistry, law, phar- 
macy and medicine, because in the Islands 
such offices are usually maintained in the 
home. 

The Philippine government “will have use 
for its trained women in its great rehabilita- 
tion needs. According to 1939 figures on 
women actively engaged in the professions, 
there were: 2563 trained nurses, 305 physi- 
cians and surgeons, 1396 physicians’ atten- 
dants, 409 dentists and opticians, 1493 phar- 
macists, 100 women lawyers, 370 chemists, 
26,401 teachers, 310 college professors and 
instructors, and a good representation of 
women in various other fields. Not an im- 
pressive number in relation to the work to be 
done, but trained women’s forces will be sup- 
plemented by girls trained since 1939 and by 


the professional women who were not work-. 


ing in 1939. 

Being the business head of her family, the 
Filipina is listened to with respect by her men 
folks. Before suffrage was granted women 
in 1937, the Filipina worked through her hus- 
band and male relatives to bring about laws 
that would improve her community. When 
suffrage was gained after a thirty-year strug- 
gle, women worked directly to achieve better 
sanitation in their villages, to clean up public 
markets, to establish more child health centers 
and to further education. 

During the five brief years that women 
had representation in the government, they 
pulled together and worked for better condi- 
tions in the Islands. They won public respect 
to such an extent that in the 1940 elections, 
they harvested more than three hundred elec- 
tive offices throughout the Islands. Their 
gains were: two women mayors, a council- 
woman for the city of Manila, thirteen vice- 
mayors, three provincial board members and 
three hundred and six town councilwomen. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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MODERN FILIPINAS 


The mestiza gown of the Filipinas with gossa- 
mer sleeves of lace and ‘silk or -cotton dress 
is generally worn on formal occasions. A simp- 
ler version may be worn in the daytime, but 
most modern young Filipinas dress like Ameri- 
can girls for school, sports and business. 


BEFORE THE FALL OF MANILA 


In the pictures below are Filipinas who 
took a prominent part in Philippine life before 
the Japanese invasion and some of whom are 
now engaged in rehabilitation work. In those 
comparatively care free days before the war 
college girls of the Philippine Women’s Uni- 
versity in Manila enjoyed outdoor sports along 
with their regular courses of study. In the 
center picture are members of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs at a reception at the home 
of the President. In the bottom picture is Miss 
Victoria Lopez Almeda, the wife of a promi- 
nent Filipino, who was active in social welfare 
work. 


Fenno Jacobs from Three L 
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Mongol herders water their sheep with leather water buckets. The wood water cask in 
: the foreground will be carried by camel to the yurts. 


JAPAN’S PUPPET 
+ +S§TATE IN MONGOLIA 


by Alonzo W. Pond 
With photographs by the author 


The influence of China is evident in the headdresses and gowns of these Mongol women. 
At either side of the picture are typical leather felt yurts. 


MENG CHIANG, they call it now. 
golia. But whatever it is called, it is always that section 


for centuries has been the buffer betwen North China 
Outer Mongolia. With civilized nations at each other’s thro 
even this “back pasture” of the world breaks into the news | 


Russia. : 
Meng Chiang, which means Lands Along the Border, is wil | 
named for it is squeezed in between Japanese controlled Man- 

chukuo on the east, Russian controlled Outer Mongolia on th 

north and Chinese Turkestan on the west. It is held to China \ 
on the south by a thin thread of the Peiping-Kalgan railroad) | 
now, of course, in the hands of the Japanese. To its other 
neighbors, it is tied by two-thousand- year-old camel trails and 
cart. tracks, te 

In the early summer of 1939 Mongol soldiers from Russian 
controlled Outer Mongolia and Japanese troops in Manchukuo — 
clashed a few times in an effort to feel out each other’s strength. 
Apparently each decided the other was too strong for any easy 
conquest. However, the experts are all agreed that if Japan ~ 
wanted to attack Russia, that attack would come from Kalgan, 
North China, up through the new state of Meng Chiang. Of 
course, if Russia should decide to attack she might select some — 
other front, but for Japan, Inner Mongolia, or Meng Chiang, — 
is always a potential front against Russia. \There the railroad 
could carry supplies and men farthest toward her enemy. 

Until 1937 Inner Mongolia was considered a part of China, — 
Nominally it was ruled by Mongol princes.. Whatever rela- 
tions the country had with other nations, however, were handled 
by China and in reality the Mongol Princes were ruled by. 
China. Historically the region has been subsidized and dom-— 
inated by its neighbors since the days when the Mongols ruled 
the world. 

The people of Inner Mongolia are descended from the war 
riors of Genghis Khan who were quartered along the famous 
Chinese Wall. They were a military reserve to keep China | 
under control. With the break up of the Mongol Empire these) : 
professional warriors lost their subsidy. Thrown on their own,) 
the tribes fought each other. | 

In the seventeenth century the Manchus got the Mongols. 
sufficiently united to aid them in conquering China. Subsidized . 
by the Manchus, the Mongols were again riding high and pro- | 
tecting the Manchus from attack on the north. When the 
Manchus became the ruling dynasty of China, however, Inner } 
Mongolia was again the Lands Along the Border, controlled 
from Peking. The Mongol princes were then given social | 
privileges and discouraged from tribal wars which would | 
eventually have strengthened some group enough to become a 
threat to China instead of a protection. 

For purposes of taxation the Princes became settled. The | 
church was encouraged to own large properties. Between these 
two settled, ruling groups the Mongols became less nomadic | 
and more pastoral. As the princes gained wealth they lost | 
interest in risking that wealth in tribal wars. Princely prestige | 
finally depended on wealth instead of military prowess and the . 
Mongol herdsmen were squeezed for more taxes. The iE | 
also took a cut on the profits of trade in their area. 


Over-crowded Chinese farmers began to get land-hung 
after World War I. Mongol princes managed to profit ne 
the land sales while settlers from China got more fields. Ast 
plows cut deep into the grasslands of the Gobi, the Monge 
herdsmen were crowded into smaller and smaller pastures. 
Over-grazing reduced the vitality of flocks and herds and ex 
posed the soil to desert winds. Naturally the Mongol resente 
the encroaching Chinese immigrant farmers and Japan has bee 
fanning that flame for a generation. 

By 1937 the spirit of Mongol nationalism had crystalized 
such an extent that the princes under the leadership of Ti 
Wang (Prince Teh) declared themselves independent of Chinaf 
“because they were not allowed a voice even in their own 
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‘council halls.” They set up a new state and a new type of.gov- 
ernment. This was not patterned after any of the twentieth 
century models. Instead, the elders and leaders of the tribes 
formed a sort of Federal Government of five Mongol Leagues. 
‘The elders and leaders took on themselves the government of 
‘the people. Prince Teh, a direct descendant of Genghis Khan, 
)was made the head of the new government with his capital at 
the Blue City, Koho Hoto (Suiyan). The Blue City, so named 
because of the blue haze which surrounds it, is located 362 miles 
northwest of Peiping. Teh Wang’s family continued to live at 
West Sunnit and the Prince used to go home by airplane as 
often as the affairs of state permitted. 

Teh Wang seems to be a sincere leader with the interest of 
‘the Mongol herdsman at heart. However, the Mongols of 
‘Inner Mongolia have been subsidized for many generations. 
Their periods of prosperity have always been associated with 
taking advantage of the weakness of some neighbor. Mixed 
/up with their revived nationalism is a lot of wishful thinking 
‘that someone will come along and help them. Japan, of course, 
fits that wishful thinking perfectly. With all his sincere inter- 
est for the welfare of the Mongols, the thirty-seven-year-old 
Prince Teh apparently was not strong enough to build up an 
independent Inner Mongolia. 

, In 1939 too much help from Japan made the Prince another 
“puppet ruler, albeit an unwilling one. Inner Mongolia became 
“Meng Chiang, a new nation ruled by the Federated ‘Autonomous 
‘Government of Mongolia, complete with five year plans for 
industrialization and stepped up production of hides and skins. 
Bee eck pasture was to become a modern ranch. 

_ After Meng Chiang became a new and independent state, 


MONASTERY IN THE COBI 


Temples and lamaseries built of sun dried bricks and timber hauled long 
stances across the plains are found throughout all of the Gobi. Their 
hitewashed walls, trimmed in red and gold, glitter in the sunlight. 


A CAMEL SHEDS ITS WOOL 


hs ides produced by the Gobi, a the camel is still the most important 
at beast of ‘burden for the nomads. 


ke BUILDING A YURT 


peel yurts are made of a collapsible wooden framework over which 
strips of felt are placed and which may be easily transported. 
Yurts can be erected in less than an hour’s time. iG 


farm and raise cattle. 


Obos, or religious monuments built of stone, are 
landmarks for desert caravans and gathering places 
for religious festivals at certain times of the year. 


This group of Mongols seems to be highly amused 


aS 


as the author snaps their picture. 


Japan took all its products. 
hides and skins increased 900% between 1939 
and 1942. If you know the Gobi you can 
be certain that means the Mongol herdsman 
has been squeezed and squeezed hard by those 
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CHINESE IMMIGRANTS SHOEING AN OX 


Land hungry Chinese farmers came to Inner Mongolia by the thousands after the first World War to 
Their presence was greatly resented by the nomads who objected to the encroach- 
ments on their grazing lands. 


Exports ot 


who helped him establish the Federated 
Autonomous Government of Mongolia. The 
herdsmen appear only to have gained Japa- 
nese proconsuls in exchange for Chinese 
overlords. 

The “planned economy” by means of which 
Meng Chiang was to emerge as a modern 
Asiatic Commonwealth, of course, became 
systematic exploitation of the Mongol herds- 
men and of the coolies in the mines of Chinese 
occupied areas. The mines were looted, the 
resources of Inner Mongolia drained by the 
Japanese. 

Some writers say that the economic devel- 
opment of Inner Mongolia has been hampered 
by guerrilla warfare, floods and drought. 
Americans, with memories of dust bowls, will 
associate floods and drought with a 900% 
increase in the exports of hides and skins to 
Japan. Even the guerrilla warfare might be 
explained by a little incident which occurred 
in the early part of 1942. 

General Pai Feng-Hsiang commanded 
18,000 hard-riding Mongol cavalrymen. This 
was the army which kept the new nation of 
Meng Chiang safe against aggression from 
Russian Outer Mongolia, but the Japanese 
were not too sure of the general’s loyalty to 
Japan. It might even be possible to get a 
more friendly commander for the Mongol 
cavalry and so prevent any tricks. General 
Pai Feng-Hsiang was invited to a feast. As 
sometimes happens, after Oriental feasts of 
that sort, the Mongol general died. 

When the Meng Chiang army learned of 
the poisoning, it deserted the Japanese and 
rode off in a body to fight with the Chinese. 
Although the published news reports of this 
incident do not say which Chinese group the 
Mongols joined, it is probable that they 
united with the Communist Chinese, as that 
group appears to have a more sympathetic 
policy toward the Mongols. 

In spite of this. incident Meng Chiang 
serves, for the present at least, as an excellent 


_Khans ae it is true that the Mongol herd 


‘our wits. 


nese feel safer with a Mongol army ‘to k 
the peace, for apparently the Mongols 
done some fighting on the side of Japa 
After all, they are descendants of the fightis 


men resent the encroachment of the re 
settlers. It is equally true, however, that 

Mongols are nomads at heart even thou; 
their range has been greatly restricted. Ly 
all nomads, they are vigorous, hard-ridin 
hospitable men of the plains and the advan 
of Chinese farmers has not been fast enous 
to over-ride completely the Mongol patienc 

Although weakened by generations of su 
sidies and oppressed by taxes those Mong 
herdsmen are still capable of surprising mi 
tary actions. One doesn’t forget their sw1 
ride and sudden slaughter of the Chinese cc 
umn in 1921 when three hundred Monge 
annihilated four thousand Chinese ne 
Tuerin. 

Although Meng Chiang is today a buff 
state for Japan it must be remembered th 
Russia seems to know how to deal with t 
Mongol men of the plains better than eith 
Japan or China. Russia has been very su 
cessful in Outer Mongolia. With so mai 
conflicting interests and hereditary loyalti 
any Westerner’s opinion on what might ha 
pen in this far corner of the world is ve 
much a guess. And one Westerner’s gue 
is, perhaps, as good as another’s, : 

In any event the hard-riding herdsmen | 
Inner Mongolia are capable of upsetting t 
affairs of state and again making the Go 
a free and open land of Nomads.  Stirrit 
times in Asia make the peaceful Gobi an 1 
teresting land to know. 

I first saw the Gobi at Changpeh, a Chine 
frontier town on the southern edge of Inn 
Mongolia. It is one of those strange jum 
ing-off places on the borderland between m 
terial comforts and the fascination of life 
the raw. In its open front shops were all t 
curious necessities of life on a year-long jou 
ney across treeless plains and _ waterle 
stretches. Here a caravan bound for Ulie 
sutai or Urga or Hami in Chinese Turkest 
can make those last minute purchases of fe 
gotten needs overlooked in the rush of getti 
away from China. Smells of new leath 
mingled with the odor of garlic and raw ca 
bage, of axle grease and sweating came 
Slow-plodding oxen stirred up clouds of dt 
as they drew clumsy carts along a slee; 
main street. 4 

This fascinating village of Changpeh w 
the last stopping place in civilization for t 
Central Asiatic Expedition led by Roy Cha 
man Andrews. Here we rested after 1 

strenuous climb up the Wan Ch ’uan P2 
from Kalgan, North China. 4 

As we rounded a corner of a shed ni 
rific rattling of chains startled us half ow 
A snarling bundle of shaggy, da 
brown fur lurched owaptaae a 
we jumped back. The huge dog leaped a 
and again but we retreated to a safe distan 

“That,” said Shackleford, “is a Mo 


. Lucky for us the log chain holds him 
that heavy ox-cart.” It was a good half 
ur before my heart settled back to its nor- 
mal rate after that introduction to the Mongol 
dog, probably the fiercest animal in all the 
world of beasts. For pure viciousness the 
species has no equal. The breed is the Tibetan 
mastiff and the brutes weigh as much as a 
man. They are never petted or allowed in- 
side Mongol dwellings but as guards of yurt 
and caravan they are superior to all the body 
ards of gangsterdom. 
‘They come honestly by their Chinese name 
' Mongol coffin for the dogs are just that. 
fifi Mongols have an unholy fear of a dead 
‘human being. When a sick person is about 
to expire his family leaves him a little food 
‘and departs for other pastures. If departure 
is not practicable they simply move the dying 
“man outside the shelter away from the im- 
peeinte vicinity. 

_ As the end draws near his movements be- 
Fonte less pronounced. Sensing the man’s 
helplessness the dogs circle closer and closer. 
Hardly has he breathed his last when they 
close in like hungry ghouls to snarl and fight 
over the warm human flesh. 
. The expedition traveled in two sections. 
Our heavy freight was carried by a caravan 
‘of one hundred twenty five camels which 
‘started three weeks in advance of the main 
party. Dr. Andrews had paid the bandits 
for protection of the caravan but the eight 
‘motor trucks, with which the scientists trav- 
eled, depended upon their own resources. 

Beyond the Great Wall of China the south- 
ern grasslands of Mongolia extend from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty miles. 
Chinese farmers were moving into the area 
and their fields of millet, oats, wheat, barley 
_and potatoes were driving the Mongol herds- 
‘men farther north each year. With our 
motor cars we crossed the cultivation in a 
‘few hours to the yurts of the Mongols who 
were to join our party as interpreters and 
‘camp helpers. The following day we were 
out on the Gobi plains driving our modern 
automobiles over the smooth camel trails that 
have been followed by slow moving caravans 
for two thousand years. 
-. During the summer we covered about 4500 
‘miles of Gobi trails and, although we rarely 
found natural waterholes, there were wells 
along the trails every fifteen or twenty miles. 

Gobi wells, like water holes in other des- 
erts, are gossip centers and news exchanges. 
Here the natives gather from miles around 
to water their flocks and exchange news with 
travelers and neighbors. Often the Mongol 
herder or his wife will stand for an hour or 
two on the edge of the well dipping water 
with a skin bag on a stick and patiently pour- 
ing it into a trough. Sheep and cattle or 
horses and camels drink from the trough as 
fast as the herder can draw from the shallow 


_ Because the water is only eight to fifteen 
feet below the surface the Mongols are able 
to raise cattle, sheep, goats, horses and camels 
nearly everywhere. There is considerable 
iss although much of it is coarse and 


SCENES ON THE DESERT 


The group of Mongol horsemen above in their jaunty red and yellow hats and leather boots have come 


to visit the expedition and exchange presents. 


bunchy but it makes suitable feed for flocks 
and herds. With. good pasture and well 
water available the herdsmen can care for 
large flocks. 

The Mongols depend entirely on their 
flocks and herds. Their food is cheese, milk 
and mutton, supplemented now and then with 
a little flour which they get from the Chinese 
traders. In the southern grasslands, where 
Chinese influence is strong and farmers are 
pushing out the herders, more flour and vege- 
tables are used. But in the desert the natives 
live almost entirely on animal food. 

Chinese merchants, who wandered back 
and forth across the desert in the summer 
months, supplied the Mongols with their 
simple needs. Hides and furs, wool, cattle, 
horses and camels were traded for salt, sad- 
dles, cloth, tea, tobacco, boots and tents. Ex- 
cept for cheese to eat and felt for his yurt the 
Gobi native makes nothing for himself or for 
export. He’s a herder pure and simple; 
happy to range the desert astride his sturdy 
Mongol pony; miserable and clumsy if he has 
to walk a hundred yards. 

We never failed to admire the beauty of 
the native horses. They were small but al- 


Below is one of the Gobi ox carts with wooden wheels of 
solid planks which are used to carry heavy freight as soon as the grass is in shape for the oxen to feed on. 


ways sleek and well-groomed. Authorities 
say that the natives frequently ride them fifty 
or sixty miles a day and think little of it. 
Many of the sturdy little horses were ex- 
ported to China and they are an important 
source of wealth to the desert people. Since 
Meng Chiang is now a Japanese puppet state, 
however, all exports go to Japan. 

The herders have an interesting and simple 
method of catching a horse on the open range. 
Instead of carrying a coiled rope, as our 
Western cowboys do, the Mongol horseman 
has a long, slender pole. On the end of the 
pole is a short rope with a loop. When a 
horse is singled out for capture the herdsman 
gallops alongside, carefully extends his pole 
and slips the noose over the animal’s head. 
The long pole is certainly more awkward to 
carry than a lasso but apparently it suits the 
needs of the Gobi herders. 

Hospitality is taken for granted by the 
desert natives of Mongolia even more than 
in other sparsely settled areas. Wherever we 
stopped we had frequent visitors, Often they 
rode into camp, hobbled their ponies and 
walked unceremoniously into any or all of 
our tents. On one occasion while I was tak- 
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CHINESE CAVALRY AT KALGAN 


Kalgan on the edge of the Gobi was the starting 
point for the caravans that went to Urga, or Ulan 
Bator, the capital of Outer Mongolia. 


MONGOL COWBOY 


The Mongol cowboy uses a long pole with a loop 
at the end. 


i 


ing a sponge bath, in what I supposed was 


the privacy of my tent, a native woman, 


opened the flaps, stepped inside without a 
word and sat down. I continued my bath as 
unabashed as she. _ 

Their usual greeting on meeting us was to 
extend their fist with thumbs up. Frequently 
they presented their snuff box, extending it 
in both hands, The polite return greeting 
was to accept the snuff box and hold it to the 
nose, although it is not necessary actually to 
take the powder. On a few occasions, men 
came to camp and presented a small piece of 
light blue cloth called a hata. In return, a 
present was expected. If the visitor seemed 
very important, he was given a silver dollar. 

On the desert plains, wind is an element to 
be reckoned with. During April, May and 
early June it seemed to blow continuously. 
Sweeping across the desert uninterrupted by 
trees or bushes it gathered fine sand and dust 
to hurl against all obstacles with the force of 
a sand blast. 
ed” the glass of our windshields. 

The Mongols have taken account of these 
almost constant winds not only in the con- 
struction of their light summer tents for 
travelers but also in their semi-permanent 
year-round yurts. These are circular with 
conical roofs and are made of strips of heavy 
felt lashed to a collapsible, wooden frame- 
work. They are readily taken down or erect- 
ed in less than an hour and can be trans- 
ported by a camel. The heavy felt is excel- 
lent insulation, making them cool in summer 
and warm in winter. The felt is made by 
the natives of the wool from their flocks but 
the wooden frames are imported from China. 

Trees are almost non-existent in most 
parts of the Gobi. During our summer in 
the desert we only once saw a few gnarly 
elm trees scattered over a considerable area 
near a small creek. It was sucha. relief 
from the uninterrupted monotony of grass 
and foot-high camel sage that Dr. Andrews 
decreed a long stop for lunch. Folding 
tables, chairs and our picnic lunch were car- 
ried across the creek to the welcome shade 
of the old elms. 

The absence of trees, of course, means the 
absence of wood for fuel in the Gobi. This 
lack has been cared for by the Mongols much 
as it was on our Western plains. The ex- 
ceedingly dry climate makes cow dung and 
the droppings from sheep and camels a prac- 
tical fuel. Argul or dung is used both for 
cooking fires and for heating the Mongol 
yurts in winter. Herdsmen collect cow dung 
with a wooden fork and a splint basket. Car- 
avan boys gather camel droppings in sacks. 

An outstanding feature of the Gobi is the 
abundance of temples or lamaseries. Al- 
though the desert is sparsely populated these 
clusters of religious buildings blaze forth on 
hillsides and in valleys throughout Mongolia. 
They are built of sun-dried bricks and timber 
hauled long distances across the plains. Their 
whitewashed walls, trimmed in red and gold, 
glitter in the sunlight with barbaric splendor. 


Outside the temple walls are great stacks 
of argul, tribute from passing caravans, 
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It stung our flesh and “‘frost-_ 


winter winds snarl afound the ; 
buildings. Some members of the expedit 
insisted that one could smell the lama tem 
much farther than he could see them. 
suredly there is an unpleasant odor ab 
them. The lamas live largely on mutton ; 
eat with their fingers which they wipe on the 
cloth robes. The odor of rancid mutton f 
mingled with that of unwashed humanity al 
piles of drying argul leaves much to be q 
sired. 

Lamaism, a decadent form of Buddhis 
which is badly mixed up with ancient supe 
stitions in the minds of ignorant priests, h 
a strangle hold on the desert people. It 
said that fully sixty percent of the male pop 
lation of the Gobi are lamas, most of the 
living in the temples although they are pe 
mitted to live with their families. Witho 
making a study of the religion and its supe 
stitions, it would be difficult to give an ad 
quate picture of it. However, so far as h 
expedition was concerned, we found that ; 
of our petty annoyances were caused byt 
stupidity or ill will of the lamas. i; 

Caravan trails form a network over t 
Gobi. Some of them are important and ha 
been followed by merchants for twenty ce 
turies. Others lead out to good pastu 
lands or sheltered winter camps of Mote 
herds. 

In the western Gobi we saw one caray 
of six hundred camels plodding slowly by 4 
its long journey to Turkestan. On th 
route, we were told there was a long stret 
of sand dunes and no vegetation even suital 
for camel food. It was customary for cai 
vans to buy supplies of beans to feed the 
camels through the barren stretches. T 
Chinese farmers living farther south in t oh 
grasslands maintained “bean stations” on “t 
trail to supply the demand. ‘Neh 

The most picturesque caravans are the 
composed of ox-carts. Clumsy, two-wheel 
wagons, each hauled by a single ox harness 
into shafts, are seen in the Gobi as soon 
the grass is in shape for ox feed. Chine 
merchants use the carts to carry their pro 
ucts to the Mongols and they are also us 
to haul the heavy freight from China to Urg 
the capital of Outer Mongolia. The heavy 
wooden wheels, sometimes solid plank disl 
sometimes four to six-spoked, cut deep rt 
into the trails. When there has been consi 
erable rain the carts spread out on either : ‘si 
ofthe trail to lessen the possibility of boggi 
down. At times the cart trails are more th 
half a mile wide and definitely not a road 
automobiles. 

In the badlands, nesting on MS aan 
obos, we found eagles, hawks, ravens, 
and owls. These meat eaters made inte 
ing pets for members of the expedi 
When we moved camp, it was often qui 
task to get them all into their cages. — 
Perez got a young falcon which he and Bu 
shot, a Chinese boy, trained. The bird wo 
soar away and return, to one of 
shoulders, when they whistled it in. 

(Continued on page 33) 


canine Coast Guards now doing valuable 
york in the South Pacific are trained at 
curtis Bay, Maryland. A well trained dog 
s the equivalent of six men thanks to its 
trength, speed and keen sense of smell. 


‘ap 


Coast Guard fighter dogs are trained to 
ye ruthless. Above one of the dogs in a 
oot camp in the Pacific is practising at- 
tacking his trainer who wears a heavily 
protected sleeve. Below another warrior 
shows what the enemy may expect. 


Coast Guard dog patrol. 


CANINE WARRIORS IN 
THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


by Edna H. Evans 


Photographs from U. S. Coast Guard 


THINGS ARE QUIETER now on the South Pa- 
cific islands since the roar of guns has been 
stilled and the tide of battle has swept northward 
past the equator and closer to the heart of Japan. 
But on many of those islands and atolls, especially 
those that were bypassed, enemies remain. 

On the conquered ones are important U. S. in- 
stallations where a single act of sabotage, a fire 
properly placed, a grenade or even a rifle shot, 
could blot out American lives and destroy impor- 
tant American property. 

Patrolling the beaches of those lonely, sun- 
drenched islands in the South Pacific are well- 
trained fighting teams, consisting of a Coast 
Guardsman and a combat dog, whose combined 
senses are ever alert for lurking enemies. The 
U. S. Coast Guard, knowing its job is an impor- 
tant one, and mindful of enemies still hiding in 
the bush, has assigned many of its best man-dog 
teams to that Pacific shore patrol. . 

Theirs is a different kind of shore patrol than 
the one which looks after sailors having a fling 
in port. Instead, this Coast Guard canine patrol 
watches for enemies who are still determined to 
fight and to die for the Mikado, even though the 
rush of war has swept past their outposts. 


The dogs used by the Coast Guard on this 
Pacific patrol were civilians before the war, just 
as were most of their Coast Guard masters-for- 
the-duration. Loaned to the armed forces, they 
have been given as extensive a training course as 
the average man in uniform. Many have done 
postgraduate work along the American coasts 
before being sent to the Pacific. 

The breed of dog is not particularly important, 
just so the individual animal is big, healthy and 
intelligent. German shepherds have been found 
to be well suited for police work, hence their ex- 
tensive use by the Coast Guard, Not every dog 
is temperamentally adapted for such service but 
the misfits are soon weeded out and returned to 
their owners. The others begin their training 
at once. 

Canine Coast Guards get their boot training at 
the War Dog Training Center at Curtis Bay, 
Maryland, under the supervision of skilled Coast 
Guard instructors. The handlers themselves also 
have been carefully selected and trained in such 
subjects as voice control, dog psychology and 
first aid. 

Each Coast . Guard 

(Continued on page 34) 


master-for-the-duration 
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IT WAS JUST one hundred years ago that 
Her Majesty’s Ship America dropped anchor 
near the Hudson’s Bay trading post of Camo- 
sun, site of the present city of Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia. Her captain, one Gordon, 
brother of the Earl of Aberdeen, then Prime 
minister of Great Britain, had been dispatched 
by his government to find out.if this Puget 
Sound area was “worth fighting for” in case 
there should be no peaceable settlement of the 
hotly disputed boundary question between 
England and the United States. For that was 
the year all the jingoes in Yankeeland were 
yelling “Fifty-four forty or fight!’ 

Greeted deferentially and entertained lav- 
ishly by Roderick Finlayson, commander of 


er heaved somewhat exultantly over the 
island’s loveliness.” 

After waiting in vain for some expression 
of opinion from his guest, Finlayson modestly 
asked “Isn’t this beautiful ?” 

“Finlayson,” replied Gordon, “I wouldn’t 
give one of the bleakest knolls of all the bleak 
hills of Scotland for twenty islands arrayed 
like this in barbaric glories.” 

So much for conflicting sentiments of two 
Scottish critics of a century ago. History and 
the march of time have proved that one— 
patrician, purblind, insular—was wrong; the 
other—plebeian, prophetic, foreseeing — was 
right. Today the lovely city of Victoria on 
Vancouver Island is home to thousands of 


The raised hand of this helmeted bobby near the Parliament Building recalls the familiar ges- 


ture of the London traffic policemen. 


the trading post, this Gordon turned out to 
be a churlish fellow, with little appreciation 
of the wonderful climate and scenic beauties 
of this island paradise. One day Finlayson 
took his illustrious guest on a horseback ride. 
The weather was perfect. ““Even nature,” says 
historian Bancroft, “had put on her gayest 
apparel. Riding forth upon the wild sward 
carpeted with flowers, between forests and 
fern-fringed thickets, the rich green of the 
hill-top foliage pluming the illimitable blue, 
the dancing waters below, and the frozen sun- 
shine above, the breast of the honest fur trad- 
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descendents of the compatriots of Gordon and 
Finlayson. And in their landscaping, their 
architecture, their lush green lawns and 
hedge-rowed winding lanes they have achieved 
a renaissance of Old England that has won 
the plaudits of world travelers and writers. 
As the late Arthur Brisbane put it: 


“Victoria is as British as Basingstoke and 


as beautiful in scenery, luxuriant growth of 
flowers and peaceful quiet as any place on 
earth. Here men on $4,000 a year look pros- 
perous and contented instead of looking dys- 
peptic and worried on $100,000 a year as we 


ay 


do in the States. They have time t 
Many people from the Far East, from Chin 
India and from England come here to live and 
bring their money with them. They get 
great deal for it.” _ 

Andit was Kipling who wrote: “To reali: 
Victoria, you must take all that the eye 
mires most in Bournemouth, Torquay, 
Isle of Wight, the Happy Valley at Hong 
Kong, the Doon, Sorrento, and Camps Bay; 


and arrange the whole around the Bay of! 
Naples, with some Himalayas for the back- 


dor, he added: “I tried honestly to render 
something of the color, the gaiety, and the 
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VICTORIA 


A Bit of Old Enelanda 


on Vancouver Island — 


by Charles W. Herbert 
Photographs from Western Ways ft 


only found myself piling up unbelievable ad 
jectives.”’ 

Even the climate duplicates that of South 
ern England with less rain. With a mean da 
temperature in winter of forty-two degre 
and sixty-one in summer, and with a moder- 
ate rainfall of twenty-seven inches a year, 
it’s no wonder that flowers bloom all the ye 
round and that golf, tennis, cricket and rug! 
flourish every month in the year. For it shou 
be noted that in both the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres, the eastern sides are the freez 


THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE AT VICTORIA 


. The large Parliament House jin Victorian Gothic is today the most impressive building in the great seaport that developed from the trading post estab- 


lished by Sir James Douglas only a century ago. Soldiers in kilts at the right are from a nearby army post. 


ing sides while the western are always 

\ warmed by modifying ocean currents straight 

2 from the sun-beaten tropics. While the Gulf 

| of St. Lawrence and Lake Superior are snow- 

_ bound and frost-bitten, roses bloom in Vic- 

_ toria and green peas and strawberries are pre- 
paring for an early harvest. 

__ The season of the greatest parade of blos- 
soms is from March to October, but some 
_ flowers bloom all year round. Rock gardens 

/ are successful and the famous Empress Hotel 
Gardens are a riot of color and tasteful ar- 
rangement, with a score of different varieties 
on display. Supplementing all this are the 

carpets of wild flowers which spread over the 

valleys and mountain slopes of the Island. 
One is vividly reminded of England as he 

‘strolls beneath the tall holly trees on Govern- 

ment Street or enjoys their shade near the 

Parliament Buildings, interspersed with ivy, 

laurel and the “dark yew” trees, beloved of 

Tennyson; or when he is confronted by a 

helmeted “bobby” or a “Fish and Chips” sign 

| seemingly straight from the Strand, or by 
soldiers in kilts from the nearby post; or by 
bare-kneed youngsters on the school grounds 
all tied up in a “scrum” at Rugby. In the 

‘days before the war the shops reflected the 

distinctly British taste with their lavish dis- 


}./ 
it 
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Dunsmuir Castle in Hatley Park with its lush gardens, its hedgerows and wind- 
ing lanes might be a country estate in old England. 


built to resemble a thatched English cottage. 


play of Harris tweeds, Irish linens, London- 
tailored Burberrys and their array of Wedge- 
wood and Spode. 

Outstanding among the architectural fea- 
tures are the Astrophysical Observatory, six 
miles from the city, with its seventy-two-inch 
telescope; Christ Church Cathedral, an in- 
stitution dating from 1843; the Empress 
Hotel and the Provincial Parliament Build- 
ings, dominating the inner harbor and making 
a deep impression on the visitor from the 
mainland as he steps ashore. 

In Thunderbird Park are Indian totem 
poles and other ancient carvings, gathered 
from all parts of the Province. These relics 
of the dim past speak eloquently of the abor- 
igines’ “belief in guardian spirits” and their 
loving toil in fashioning these tributes to their 
tribal traditions, these symbols of their line- 
age. Wonderful views of the snowclad 
Olympics and the rolling Pacific are to be had 
from Beacon Hill, the 154-acre city park. In 
fact, Victoria abounds in parks, playgrounds 
and gardens. Attractive indeed are the all- 
glass Crystal Garden, the Rose Gardens, the 
Nursery Gardens, the Topiary Gardens, 
Goodacre Lake, the Royal Swans, Chinese 
Bell, Cricket Fields, Bowling Green, to say 
nothing of a rare specimen of ursus kermodei, 


Victoria’s Parliament Square borders the inner harbor. 
the Empress Hotel adjoining which is one of the city’s finest gardens. 


At the left is one of the city’s charming inns 


or white bear—all delights for the sightseer. 

No less fascinating are Victoria’s maritime 
attractions, sea-girt as she is on three sides. 
As the Island publicity bureau puts it, “Vic- 
toria faces Ten Europes” since four-fifths of 
the world’s population “is right at Victoria’s 
front door, across the Pacific, a potential 
market equal to ten ‘Europes.’” In peace 
times, the great “Empress” line of steamships 
made Victoria their destination—nearer to 
the Orient than San Francisco by several 
hundred miles. Any day, dock loungers 
could talk with sailors from all parts of the 
world, homeward bound over what a Gov- 
ernment Street sign still proclaims to be “The 
short route to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila’’—nostalgic souvenir 
of the. piping days of peace! 

This, by the way, is the centenary year of 
the first arrival in Victoria Harbor of the 
first ship to come all the way, direct from 
England; it was in 1845 that the ship Van- 
couver anchored here; and in this same year 
the first whaling ships, all five of them United 
States vessels, visited the post for supplies. 
But while Governor Simpson hoped that Fort 
Victoria would develop into a great whaling 
station within British Pacific territory and so 
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In the background 


THE FAR-FLUNG ISLANDS OF MICRONESIA 
(Continued from page 9) 


three main dances of Micronesia were 
an imitation of the movement of birds 
and animals, a representation of fight- 
ing and a symbolizing of sexual func- 
tions. I have talked with Gilbertese 
ancients who have made thousand mile 
open sea voyages in native canoes held 
together with sennet for the sole pur- 
pose of dancing and the singing of 
songs as old as time—the canoe song, 
the reef song, and the soft-throated 
chants of the fishermen. 

In the Marshalls four years of 
training were required before a girl 
was considered sufficiently supple and 
limber to do the tempestuous rii-ong, 
the wildest dance in all Micronesia. 

The zeal of certain missionaries has 
been deeply stirred during the past 
decade in an all out effort to stamp 
out sensuous dancing and to prevent 
romantic relations from taking place 
without benefit of clergy. But with 
an abundance of daily leisure leaving 
a surplus of nightly energy for sing- 
ing and dancing, with the muted 
moaning of the surf, and the languid 
scent of exotic blossoms on moonlit 
beaches providing the strongest aids 
in the world for romance, missionary 
success in this respect has been 
meager. 

Many missionaries in Micronesia 
have accomplished great good. Among 
them there have been a few broad- 
minded, progressive individuals with 
as great a concern for native welfare 
as for saving their souls. On the 
whole, their activities have been in- 
strumental in abolishing tribal war- 
fare, in giving medical care and im- 
proving hygienic conditions. 

Native education must assume an 
increasingly important role in the fol- 
lowing decade in order to equip the 
islanders to cope with fast changing 
conditions. In Micronesia the prob- 
lems are complicated because of the 
relatively low economic standards, the 
divergence between stone- and mod- 
ern-age people and the great distances 
between islands. 

The course of educational activities 
should be geared to the economic and 
social conditions of each archipélago, 
otherwise, as has often happened in 
the past when natives became edu- 
cated far beyond their means and 
island possibilities, they became village 
highbrows and in time social outcasts. 
A school which might be a model in 
energetic Honolulu would not, for 
example, be the answer to the needs 
of the natives of Truk. 

As with education, medical care is 
extremely difficult. Health problems 
are big and venereal diseases head 
the list. On Ponape gonorrhea is so 
common that the islanders, thinking it 
is a sickness prevalent the world over, 
call it “the disease of man” or “the 
disease of woman.” 

Tomorrow, the Marshallese, Caro- 
linians, Guamanians and other Micro- 
nesian races will be as well known to 
Americans as the Filipinos and Ha- 
waiians are today. For many of them 
are already under the Stars and 
Stripes, governed by a Division of 
Military Government staffed with 
Army, Navy and Marine officers. 
Specially trained in the various dia- 
lects and languages, in native psy- 
chology, anthropology and in the 
many complex details of island goy- 
ernment. Most of these new admin- 


istrators of Micronesia were former 
American attorneys, educators and 
civil officials. Just as soon as an 
island or part of an island is cleared 
of the enemy they move right in and 
after applying relief measures and 
medical care they set up an island 
government through native leaders 
and start a well planned rehabilitation 
program, 

On the strategic islands where mili- 
tary installations, airfields and depots 
occupy much of the land and where 
most of the native gardens, trees and 
villages were destroyed and the fish 
driven from the lagoons by dynamite 
and oil, the war has brought the na- 
tives to realize that at last they must 
work for a living unloading cargo, 
building new roads and houses and 
catching fish in return for a daily 
wage with which at administration 
controlled prices they are able to keep 
their families well fed, clothed and 
sheltered. If, however, they prefer 
to work at native handicraft the Navy 
will buy all they can make at set 
prices. Although a native may re- 
ceive but forty cents for a basket or 
shell necklace that would retail in 
Honolulu for several dollars, under 
the arbitrary economy of the new 
American island administration the 
purchasing power of his 40 cents gives 
him more than what several dollars 
might buy in Honolulu or San Fran- 
Cisco. | 

Already, diseases have been checked, 
modern sanitation systems installed 
and reservoirs of water increased with 
distillation plants and storage tanks, 
and in government supervised native 
victory gardens hundreds of tons of 
fresh vegetables have been produced. 

American rule over Micronesia has 
thus far proven popular and success- 
ful. However, it has cost America 
over four billion dollars to capture 
the Marshall Islands alone and, aside 
from the cost of obtaining them, 
fabulous additional sums for the de- 
velopment of air strips, bases, harbor 
facilities and rehabilitation measures. 

For these and many other reasons, 
the most important being the tragic 
cost in American lives, many people 
feel that all of Micronesia including 
the former British Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands should be retained perma- 
nently° by the United States. There 
are others who. believe Micronesia 
should be ruled by an international 
league of Pacific colonial nations. 

Up to the present time the British, 
French and Dutch have not shown 
any inclination to relinquish islands 
because of the war, rather each have 
indicated that when the “spoils” are 
divided they should, if anything, gain 
certain islands and Australia and New 
Zealand have quite definitely let it be 
known that they intend to be in on 
any future territorial changes in the 
South Pacific. 

The post war significance of these 
islands is large and for strategic rea- 
sons they are of vital concern to 
every nation bordering the Pacific. 
Besides their importance to trans- 
Pacific air travel and communications 
their commercial possibilities include 
valuable phosphate and aluminum- 
bauxite deposits, excellent agricul- 
tural conditions for sugar and pine- 
apple cultivation and an abundance of 
sea products offering opportunities 


for the establishment of large com- 
mercial fisheries. Already possessing 
modern, American-built sea and air 


port facilities and containing a whole - 


new world of natural beauty, within 
less than twenty-four hours flying 
time from San Francisco, these 
exotic islands could easily become a 
tropic-mecca for travelers, 

If given the incentive and encour- 
agement to do so native islanders are 
capable of the highest achievements. 

The Gilbert islanders are fine exam- 
ples of what a spirited race of Micro- 
nesians can accomplish. In the short 
span of fifty years they have changed 
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war, to a wholesome an ogres 
people, wisely ruling themselves ee 
living in a comparatively advanced. 
and happy state. Guamanians in forty 
years under American rule have be- $ 
come engineers, nurses, agricultural — 
experts and attorneys. f 

With economic stability and the © 
freedom to work out their own rich — 
and satisfying manner of living, na- 
tive islanders could bring forward the 
best of their old ways to blend with 
the new, and the post war era could © 
be the dawn of a twentieth century — 
South Sea renaissance. 
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JAPAN’S PUPPET STATE IN MONGOLIA 
(Continued from page 26) 


feeding the birds it was necessary to 
handle their meat with chop sticks for 
their sharp beaks clamped down like 
forceps. 

By far, the most abundant game in 
the Gobi is the antelope. Although 
we realized that antelope were numer- 
ous throughout the desert, it was not 
until August that we were really im- 
pressed by their numbers. We were 
driving along the edge of a valley 
which was filled with small animals. 
I thought it was a large flock of sheep 
being driven to a well we had just 
passed and ‘remarked to the Chinese 
boy, who was riding with me, that I 
would not want to draw water for 
that flock. 

“Those aren’t sheep,’ said my com- 
panion, “They are antelope.” 

The valley was about a quarter of 
a mile wide and we followed it for 
more than two miles. Over that dis- 
tance it was a solid mass of females 
and young antelope. Finally, we 


stopped and watched them through — 
our field glasses. The experienced — 
members of our party estimated that 
there were no less than twenty-five 
thousand head in that great herd. 
Probably no where else in the world, — 
except Africa, can one see wild ani-— 
mals in such vast numbers. r 

This is the land of Meng Chiang, — 
now part of the Japanese Sphere of — 
Co-prosperity in Asia. Perhaps some 
day it will be necessary for the Allies 
to carry the war into this desolate ~ 
region. Perhaps the Mongol herds- 
men, descendants of Genghis Khan, — 
will some day become factory work-— 
ers and farmers. For the present, — 
however, economic development is_ 
hampered by guerilla war, floods and 
drought, and hard riding Mongols are — 
still capable of upsetting the plans of 
the Federated Autonomous Govern- 
ment of Mongolia. To me, it is still 
the Gobi. “ag 
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Greets : to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites: 
the development of our National Parks and play- 
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THE NATIONAL TRIBUTE GROVE 


“The groves were God’s first temples.” 
When man seeks to symbolize devotion, 
inspiration, ever-living memory, peace, 


_ instinctively thought turns toward sacred 


groves of ancient trees. 

Thus the nation-wide movement for 
preservation and dedication of a great 
primeval grove of ever-living Redwoods 
(Sequoia sempervirens) in honor of the 
men and women who are serving and 
who have served our country in the armed 
forces in World War II—to those who 
live as well as those who have lost their 
lives—is meeting with spontaneous and 
unanimous approval. 

The proposal to create this fitting and 
imperishable tribute has been made by 
The Garden Club of America to the 
Save-the-Redwoods League. This proposal 
is outlined in a letter to the Directors of 
the League from Mrs. Joseph M. Cudahy 
of Chicago, on behalf of The Garden 
Club, which reads in part as follows: 

“That a large area be set aside as a 
National Tribute Grove in honor of the 
men and women of our Armed Forces in 
World War II, to those who live as well 
as to those who have made the supreme 
sacrifice. 

“That a National Committee be formed 
to sponsor this project, comprising men 
and women representing various locali- 
ties in the United States, who have a 
particular interest in conservation. 

“That ¢itizens throughout the Nation 
be reached through a wide publicity 
appeal and asked to honor both relatives 
and friends by sending contributions to 
this National Tribute Grove. 

“That the names of those so honored 
be inscribed in a book (or books) and 
that this book be kept in a suitable re- 
pository in the county in which the grove 
is situated and a duplicate book be placed 
in the National Archives in Washington. 

“The Garden Club of America has sig- 
nified its intention of sponsoring such a 
project and has set aside $5,000 as its con- 
tribution to this National Tribute Grove.” 

The Save-the-Redwoods League, ac- 
cepting and endorsing this proposal, has 
undertaken to cooperate and participate 
to the fullest extent. A National Com- 
mittee of Sponsors has been organized 
with Hon. Joseph C. Grew as Chairman. 


CURACAO BY PLANE 


Curacao, Netherlands West Indies, has 
been made a regular stop on the interna- 
tional Clipper service of Pan American 
Thrice-weekly direct 
service between the United States, South 


America and Willemstadt, the capital of 


Curacao, will now be available for war- 


time passengers, mail and express to and 


from Miami. 
One of the largest centers of oil refin- 


ing in the world, Curacao, (with its neigh- 
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boring islands) has long been famous— 
under successive Netherlands administra- 
tions — to countless peacetime tourists 
as “a bit of Holland transplanted to the 
American tropics.” 


INVITATION TO MEXICO 
American Ambassador George S. Mes- 


sersmith, in a recent interview granted to 
a columnist from the United States, lent 
his personnal endorsement to the value of 
traveling in Mexico. 

“By all means American editors should 
encourage traveling to Mexico,” he as- 
serted. “Never before has the spirit of 
Pan Americanism been so genuinely por- 
trayed. It is only natural to seek a brief 
outlet from the excessive strain we have 
been going through. Mexico has proven a 
haven indeed for our service men and 
women on furlough as well as for those 
engaged in other active wartime duties.” 

The Ambassador stressed, however, that 
tourists make reservations before landing 
in Mexico, that they travel lightly, and 
that they scatter vacations, if possible, for 
the off-season months. 

“We would like to convey the message 
that every American tourist visiting Mex- 
ico is representing his country at all times 
and that he should take it upon himself 
to assume a responsibility for further 
cementing that good-will relationship.” 


HIGH ALTITUDE PASSENGER 
PLANES 


American Airlines, Inc. have announced 
that the pressurized cabin in the Army’s 
famous B-29 superfortress has certain de- 
sign and operational developments which 
were worked out during the past two 
years of research by American Airlines, 
Inc. working with the General Electric 
Company at La Guardia Field in New 
York. The same type of pressurizing 
equipment was used on the C-97 (com- 
mercial version of the B-29) which aver- 
aged a new record speed of 380 miles per 
hour in its non-stop, high-altitude flight 
between Seattle, Washington, and Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

Described as a revolutionary method of 
passenger cabin pressurization, the new 
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grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive: and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 
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equipment, previously tested in a B-23 at 
36,000 feet (10,000 feet higher than the 
usual altitude of bombers), utilizes engine 
exhaust gases to drive an air compressor, 
thus condensing to livable pressure for 
crews and passengers the rarefied strato- 
sphere air which formerly necessitated 
the use of oxygen masks. 

In addition, American Airlines pres- 
sure cabin equipment for passenger com- 
fort provides an inside temperature of 
60° F while outside temperature hovers 
about 60° below zero, thus eliminating 
use of ordinary heaters. The plane is also 
equipped with air radiators which cool 
the compressed air when higher outside 
atmosphere is encountered. This method 
of cabin pressurization can be attained 
without any possibility of contaminating 
the cabin air supply. A further comfort 
feature resulting from the sealed, air-tight 
cabin was the reduction of noise normally 
heard in planes. 


FLYING INSURANCE 


Further evidence of the forward steps 
in aviation in Canada and its excellent 
safety record is indicated in the an- 
nouncement of the Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines that arrangements have been made 
for Air Travel Insurance over the com- 
pany’s lines providing much larger bene- 
fits than formerly at greatlv reduced rates. 

Air travel insurance in the past has 
been available to air travelers only on cer- 
tain routes and in very limited amounts. 
Under the plan just announced it will be 
as easy to obtain Air Travel Insurance as 
to buy a ticket for almost any route in 
Canada. The new insurance provides for 
$20,000 of coverage for a premium of 
$1.00 when purchased in any Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines office and covers air 
travel on any route in North America, 
which includes Alaska, Northwest Terri- 
tories, Newfoundland, Bermuda and the 
West Indies. 

The low premium tariff for this new 
Air Travel Plan is a striking example of 
the confidence Lloyd’s Underwriters have 
in air travel in Canada and is a tribute 
to the operating efficiency of Canadian 


Pacific Air Lines. 


BERMUDA LOOKS AHEAD 


Prospective visitors and travel agents 
alike, will be glad to learn that a recent 
survey has revealed that over seventy-five 
per cent of Bermuda’s hotels and guest 
houses will be ready to accommodate 
guests within three months after the ces- 
sation of hostilities. Some of the houses 
are now about to re-open, while others 
will require more time to complete reno- 
vations, for which supplies are not now 
available. With but minor exceptions, 
all the houses will be ready within six 
months after Victory. 
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CREATING SKYWAYS FOR SOUTH 


AMERICA’S FUTURE 
(Continued from page 18) 
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Fenno Jacobs from Three Lions 


ANDEAN AIR PORT 


Panagra’s airlines uniting the eight great republics on the west 
coast of South America have increased their mileage from 795 to 
8400 miles during the period 1928-1942. 


of the New York, Rio, and Buenos 
Aires Lines, Inc., which had been un- 
successful. Today, Panair do Brazil 
operates thousands of miles of stra- 
tegic routes along the coast and to 
the interior, a contrast with 1927 
when Brazil’s four thousand-mile 
coast-line had virtually no facilities 
for air travel. In that year 643 passen- 
gers were carried by such planes as 
existed, while in 1944 Panair alone, 
among several Brazilian lines, trans- 
ported 56,233 passengers. From the 
beginning, Panair has been a truly 
Brazilian institution, with forty-two 
per cent of its stock owned by Bra- 
zilian interests today, and with flight 
and maintenance crews, office and 
other personnel composed almost en- 
tirely of Brazilians. That same prin- 
ciple of nationalization of affiliates has 
followed throughout Latin 
America operations by Pan American 
and has contributed in no small ex- 
tent to its success and to the solidarity 
engendered since the war clouds came. 
Before the republics of South 
America became connected with each 
other and with the United States by 
a network of airlines, there was little 
travel between the various Latin 
American countries, as the commer- 
cial relations of each country with the 
U. S., or with European nations, 
usually were more important than 
were those with South American sis- 
ter republics. These days things are 
vastly different. A resident of Rio 
de Janeiro may board a plane and be 
in Buenos Aires, 1,300 miles way, in 
a scant eight and one-half hours. 
What elimination of age-old bar- 
riers of time and distance means in 


ae : 


terms of hemispheric solidarity was 
summed up nearly a decade ago by 
Colombia’s President Alfonso Lopez, 
who, unlike his predecessor, the dic- 
tator Gomez, hailed aviation’s linking 
of all nations by saying, “As a result. 
we are rapidly forming a community 
of good neighbors, long an ideal of 
the patriots and humanitarians of 
both continents in this hemisphere, a 
consummation which geographical iso- 
lation has hitherto prevented.” 

But throughout the 1930’s Euro- 
pean subsidized competition continued 
to be active, and the success of the 
pioneering American flag line that 
successfully had joined the nations 
of the hemisphere by air can be traced 
to its efficiency, its safety record, the 
consideration shown to laws and 
social customs of the various coun- 
tries, and to the policy of integrating 
the citizens of those lands into em- 
ployment by the several affiliates and 
subsidiaries. Pan American set to 
work almost simultaneously with its 
first South American flight to make it 
easy for passengers to comply with 
port-of-entry regulations, and ar- 
ranged with nearly every Latin 
American country to permit United 
States’ citizens the right to transit 
without visas, and to allow stop-overs 
on tourist cards issued by the com- 
pany instead of by immigration offi- 
cials. 

‘There were several “extra-curricu- 
lar” activities in which Pan Amer- 
ican’s pioneers engaged that helped 
to simprove our relations with South 
America. One of these was the so- 
called “mercy flights.” Many, many 
times when the expansion program 


first was penetrating into hitherto in- 


accessible regions, the American flag 
transport planes were the only means 
of getting to or from an area where 
catastrophe had struck. In some in- 
stances Pan American’s entire facili- 
ties were put at the disposal of local 
authorities to aid cities, towns and vil- 
lages in battling earthquake, fire, hur- 
ricans, flood or epidemic. The com- 
pany’s weather and radio network of 
more than two hundred stations still 
maintains its “Hurricane Watch,” 
service which some years ago began 
to provide advance warnings to com- 
munities in the path of an on-coming 
storm. The importance of such serv- 
ice in areas frequently visited by high 
winds is indicated by the fact that the 
“Hurricane Watch” has been called 
the largest life-saving station of its 
kind. 

As far back as the 1930's, Clippers 
began carrying live chicks to improve 
the breed of both food fowl and egg 
producing strains in those countries to 
the south where, for one reason or 
another, incubation. was unsatisfac- 
tory. In 1943, this traffic ran to a half 
million baby checks shipped from the 
United States to the other Americas. 
With Far Eastern sources of insecti- 
cides out of business since Pearl Har- 
bor, large quantities of roots and cut- 
tings containing rotenone have been 
brought north to help American 
farmers and Victory gardeners com- 
bat the many pests. Argentine toads, 
with a particularly voracious appetite 
for insects, have been migrated north 
by plane to do their part. The mys- 
terious Lake Titicaca, once in the do- 
main of the Incas, is said to contain 
a fabulous. amount of sunken gold. 
However that may be, its waters are 
the home of piscatorial treasures that 
would delight the most ardent fisher- 
man, and they came from our own 
Great Lakes. More than half a mil- 


lion fertilized eggs of lake trout and 
whitefish, packed in ice, were flown 
four thousand miles and carefully de- 
posited where they most likely will 
It is difficult to 


grow into whoppers. 


for ee relations. ; 
Because, for Boe on 
position of extreme isolation in the 
lower latitudes between the Atlantic 
and Pacific, perhaps no one was more 
surprised than the Nazi High Com- 
mand when that continent became, 
overnight, 
roads of United Nations’ supply lines 
for global war. Enough of the over- 
all Axis strategy now. is apparent to 
make it evident that the United States 
was the ultimate objective in the 
Axis dream of world conquest, Hitler, 
with his geopoliticians and war lords, 
planned to sever North and South 
American connections through pene- 
tration and infiltration by use of com- 
mercial airlines, and then to use the 
southern continent as a springboard 
for the same sort of blitz tactics that 
had been so successful in Europe. 


German-owned or controlled air- 


lines were well entrenched in Latin 
America long before Hitler invaded 
Poland. By means of his airlines, in 
a precise, far-sighted program, he 
aimed first at commercial, then mili- 
tary, domination of the individual re- 
publics. The aviation section of the 
plan called for a strategic, trans-con- 


tinental air route south of the equa- 


tor; which would cut the continent in 
half. From this line the Nazis in- 
tended to spread south from Peru to 


Chile, and north through Ecuadar to 


Colombia and, if Uncle Sam could 
be caught napping long enough, on 
into Panama, Central America, Mexi- 
co, and so to the United States. 

Peru was to be the booby-trap for 
the blitzkreig of domestic airlines. 
Lufthansa, the Nazi commercial air 
transport system, set up an admitted 
subsidiary there, and by shrewd mani- 
pulation the Germanized Lloyd Aero 
Boliviano came into its orbit. Mean- 
while, Condor Syndicate circumvented 
Brazilian laws and became both the 

(Continued on page 33) 
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It is comparatively easy to build small airports on the 
llanos of Colombia. This air view shows a newly com- 


pleted runway. 


sate : 
America had occupied a geographical 


one of the major cross- 


mn principal operator of the 
azi monopoly. Then the tentacles 
of the Axis crept southward to Uru- 
‘guay, Paraguay and Argentina, while 
in nearly every country German com- 
vercial firms were established to 
‘back up a peacetime invasion. 
Few people were perturbed by the 
growing Nazi network. Neither 
“ ashington nor any of the capitals 
_ of sister republics expected Hitler to 
land i in the Western Hemisphere over- 
; night, and many loyal South Amer- 
icans had come to accept the Ger- 
‘manized airways as essential to their 
‘national life. In those days, before 
the democracies woke up, you just 
didn’t throw out good services be- 
cause the fellow who maintained them 
was a German. Meantime, however, 
_ by providing faster, safer, more ef- 
ficient air operations, Pan American 
and its affiliates were making steady 
“progress in competition with the 
heavily subsidized Axis airlines. Yet, 
as of September 1939. Axis-owned or 
' controlled companies were flying 
about 33,800 route miles of airways in 
- South America, compared to 18,460 
for Pan American. 

When Hitler marched on Poland, 
the European influence in air trans- 
| port lost some of its rose-tinted as- 
pects, and South American nations 
began to seek ways and means of 
4 ousting Axis personnel and of acquir- 
ing control of the companies to make 
_ the ouster permanent. Here was 
' something for which the lone Amer- 
ican flag airline in Latin America was 
i well prepared, with its long-time 

policy © of truly nationalized com- 
tt panies, its employment of native per- 
sonnel wherever possible, and its other 
practices. Co-operating with the vari- 
ous governments, Pan American pio- 
neered new routes, cut flying time on 
established ones, set up parallel serv- 

‘ices and outflew the Axis. 

In this attack, Pan American-Grace 
Airways was the spearhead in the 
eight great republics which it serves 
on the west coast of South America. 
_ Since its inception, Panagra had 
_ grown mightily, from 795 route miles 
in 1926 to 8400 miles in 1942, and 
_ thus proved a powerful instrument in 

the battle for the airlines. The Axis 
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lost that battle in Latin America be- 
- cause they under-estimated the vision, 
a ‘a initiative and 


\ 
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“know-how” of all- 
American air transport enterprise. 
_ When the war spread to the Western 
__ Hemisphere in 1941, South American 
route mileage of Nazi airlines had 
dwindled from 33,800 to 20,000; with- 
Hit two weeks after Pearl: Harbor the 
_ Axis was out completely. 
_ And now, with the European part 
a: of the war over, there are something 
- over 100,000 miles of established air 
' transport routes in South America 
and, according to applications filed 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
Washington by several American flag 
lines, there are many more to come. 
There are scores upon scores of ex- 
cellent airports and their attendant in- 
- stallations. Just pee many and where 


ae and that total was ean 
reased “eG the war years. Latin 
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as a people can be, is preparing today 
to utilize its newly-found indepen- 
dence from the factors of time and 
distance to corner its share of the 
“invisible export” trade, the inter- 
national tourist, in the postwar period. 
The traveler will be welcome, and he 
will find the finest of accommodations 
and services awaiting him. 

The airlines, too, are ready, when 
the fullness of final peace comes. 
There will be giant planes, luxurious, 
fast and safe beyond anything hereto- 
fore known in commercial flying. The 
cost of “flying down to Rio” will be 
so reasonable that seasoned globe 
trotters will be pleasantly surprised, 
while new travelers can inaugurate 
sight-seeing careers for far less 
money than formerly was required. 
Today, for example, it would cost 
$491.35 to fly from New York to Rio 
de Janeiro, and it would require 91 
hours via present routes. But when 
the Great Tomorrow dawns, you can 
make the same aerial voyage in giant 
Pan American Clippers in less than 20 
hours—and for $175.00. 

In fact, when the day comes that 
the proposed new services and rates 
are in effect, if you have three weeks 
and a few hundred dollars set aside 
for transportation costs, you will be 
able to circumnavigate South America 
by plane and stop in each of the ten 
republics of that continent for a brief 
and interesting visit. It would be 
fun to buy orchids in Colombia at 
less than a dollar a dozen; to watch 
Ecuadorians plait the jipi-jappa fiber 
into the finest of Panama hats; to 
bathe in the Pacific at Trujillo; to 
visit the ancient Incan city of Machu 
Picchu, built of white granite and 
perched in the high Andes. 

There’s excellent salt-water fishing 
at Antefagasta; there’s horse racing, 
polo, and the world-famous resort of 
Vina del Mar at Valparaiso, and the 
swank shops of Avenida O’Higgins at 
nearby Santiago. As you fly over the 
Andes past Mt. Aconcagua, highest 
peak in this hemisphere, you may 
glimpse the famous statue The Christ 
of the Andes holding its solitary vigil 
of peace on the Chile-Argentine 
boundary. And then, Buenos Aires, 
third largest city on this side of the 
world, and founded forty years before 
the Pilgrims landed. A stop-over at 
Montevideo which has more beaches 
than Atlantic City, and perhaps a 
side trip to Asuncion for a, sip of 
Paraguay’s internationally - known 
drink of yerba maté before you start 
north. There’s Rio, of course, with 


its Sugar Loaf Mountain and the 


world’s most beautiful harbor; then 
comes Recife (Pernambuco), Natal, 
Belem, and the momentous aerial 
crossing of the mouth of the Ama- 
zon; then, possibly, Cayenne, Trini- 
dad, Caracas—and home. 


Sound enticing? Well, you may 


vary that route hundreds of ways 


when the new airlines network is in 
full operation. But wherever you fly 
in Latin America in that Great To- 
morrow, remember that an American 
flag airline pioneered your routes, 
helped to prepare the pleasant wel- 
come you'll get from neighbors, and 
developed a new and friendly aspect 
of trade and travel between the re- 
publics and the Western Hemisphere. 


CEREMONIALS AT THE THRESHOLD OF 
ETERNITY 


(Continued from page 13) 


from the 


This mummy case dates 
period of Roman domination in Egypt. 
Its exaggerated detail are characteris- 


tic of the decadence of Egyptian 
burial practices at that time. 


afterlife to those in less fortunate 
circumstances than kings and nobles, 
that beards appeared on mummy cases. 
The beard, heretofore worn only by 
divinities and kings, indicated pre- 
sumption on the part of the deceased 
that he would be accepted into their 
immortal presence. 

During the time of the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Dynasties the rock- 
cut tombs reached their zenith in the 
famous Tombs of the Kings in the 
villeys at Thebes. These tombs con- 
sist of corridors, chambers and halls 
descending into the solid rock of the 
hillsides a distance of several hundred 
feet. The walls are covered with re- 
ligious texts and scenes, and with in- 
scriptions and pictures portraying 
every phase in the life of the deceased, 
all beautifully painted. 

Mummification practices, too, varied 
with the passing centuries. In Roman 
times (after 30 B.C.) a garish type 
of coffin ‘came into use. Showy car- 
tonnage coverings were formed and 
panited in fanciful likeness of the de- 
ceased. At the same time, coffin- 
makers were building coffins of simple 
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board boxes. On the cover there 
might be a portrait of the deceased 
or a life-sized plaster face. Often 
the plaster face, modeled after that of 
the deceased, was placed inside the 
coffin over the face of the mummy. 

Tombs for the common people had 
no chambers. The coffins were placed 
in walled recesses in the side of a rock 
or in shallow holes gouged out of the 
rocky plain. Mummies of the poor 
were placed in common repositories, 
either with or without coffins. The 
bodies of those with no money at all 
were given a perfunctory ceremonial 
cleansing, were sometimes covered 
with a cloth, and were buried in the 
sand. 

The Egyptians believed that a god 
incarnate assumed the form of an ani- 
mal. Nearly every deity was associ- 
ated in their minds with a certain bird 
or beast, so we find near the sites of 
ancient cities large cemeteries, often 
several acres in extent, devoted to the 
burial of animals. Usually only one 
kind of animal was buried in a given 
cemetery. Adjacent to each such 
cemetery was a temple devoted to the 
cult of the god identified with the spe- 
cific kind of animal buried at that 
place. The animals were mummified, 
but not always too carefully. Chief 
stress was laid on the bandaging, the 
object having been that the package 
should clearly indicate the kind of 
animal enclosed. Often these animal 
mummies were placed in theriomor- 
phic coffins. There are mummies of 
jackals, cats, ibises, snakes, lizards, 
gazelles, hawks, bulls, sheep, baboons, 
crocodiles—in fact, almost every con- 
ceivable kind of animal known to 
Egypt. At some places animal tombs 
such as those of the Apis bulls at 
Memphis are found. 

The ambition of every Egyptian was 
to have a well-mummified body and a 
perpetually cared-for tomb. The chil- 
dren of the deceased were charged 
with the maintenance of this home on 
earth and the observation of all at- 
tendant ceremonies. In the case of a 
favored government official a portion 
of the state revenue might be assigned 
as an endowment for the care of the 
tomb. As the number of deceased an- 
cestors and officials mutliplied, how- 
ever, and the consequent cost of tomb 
maintenance became excessive, — the 
tendency was to neglect those of the 
remote past and to concentrate atten- 
tions on those of the more recently 
deceased. Thus the living inhabitant 
of ancient Egypt, with all the faith he 
placed in the preservation of his own 
mummy, was constantly faced with 
the anomaly of neglected and de- 
spoiled tombs—for tomb robbers-were 
at work even during the days of mum- 
mification. We have Egyptian papyri 
recording the robbery of royal tombs 
and the capture and punishment of the 
despoilers. An archeologist -rarely 
finds a tomb that has not been previ- 
ously plundered. 

et ee 

The Chicago Museum of Natural 
History has recenily issued the fore- 
going ariicle, along with the illustra- 
tions, in pamphlet form. 
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CANINE WARRIORS IN THE soUTH | PACIFIC 
re (Continued from page 27) 


must teach his canine charge to love 
him and to obey only his commands. 
Each man feeds and exercises his 
particular fighting partner, and is re- 
sponsible for keeping his dog well 
groomed and in top-top physical con- 
dition. 

Each dog has his health record and 
nis service chart. Each answers to 
his own name and, in addition, has 
his service number inscribed on his 
body in indelible ink for the same 
purpose of identification that his hu- 
man partner wears a “dog tag.” 


During months of expert instruc- 
tion the dogs learn to scout, to trail, 
to stand sentry watches and to be 
loyal always to their individual mas- 
ters. They learn to obey instantly 
both spoken commands and _ signals. 
As a sentry, the Coast Guard fighting 
dog has been declared the equivalent 
of six or seven men because his 
keener senses of smelling and hearing 
help him detect things that his human 
sentry-partner cannot notice. But, 
once the dog has indicated something 
is amiss, both two-legged and four- 
legged sentries can be on the alert. 


The dogs are taught to charge at 
the slightest suspicious move. But, 
instead of being trained to disarm the 
enemy without hurting him, the war 
dogs are taught to spring into a death 
grapple. Coast Guard dogs really mean 
business—they are trained to kill. 


Portions of their training courses 
are carried on under simulated battle 
conditions and during those sham 
skirmishes the dogs become accus- 
tomed to gunfire and exploding dyna- 
mite. Patrol duty along America’s 
own coastline gives additional training 
before the dogs are ready for over- 
seas assignments. Then they are 
given inoculations, just as are their 
fighting-men partners. 


The Coast Guard is not the only 
branch of the armed forces using 
dogs. In fact, the use of dogs by sea- 
going units is a rather recent innova- 
tion. The Army ground forces in the 
Second World War, as in the First, 
have used. dogs extensively for three 
major purposes—sentry work, mes- 
sengers and as four-legged members 
of the medical corps trained to search 
out wounded men on the battlefield. 


Armies on both sides in both World 
Wars have used dogs. Indeed, when 
the First World War began, the Ger- 
man army was said to have have six 
thousand trained dogs. 


The need for war dogs was re- 
peated at the start of the second 
world conflict, and again civilians do- 
nated their pets for war service. The 
canine corps has served well and 
faithfully wherever it has been used 
although many of the deeds of the 
individual dogs are still obscured by 
necessary military secrecy. 


The use of dogs in war is nothing 
new, and it is not confined to twen- 
tieth century combat. The dog was 
domesticated long before man became 
“civilized” enough to organize armies 
and indulge in warfare. But, when 
his master reached that point of de- 
velopment, the dog went to war, too. 
The horse entered its relationship 
with man less than five thousand 
years ago, but the dog had been man’s 
hunting partner and hearth companion 
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for thousands of years before that 
time. 

Nobody knows when or where the 
first dog was domesticated for that 
antedates all written records. 

The origin of the dog itself is un- 
known—whether it was a separate 
breed or whether it came from a 
mixture of wolf, fox, coyote and 
other branches of the genus Canidae. 
Primitive man probably considered 
the dog an item of food long before 
it became a member of his family. 
But bones of dogs, obviously do- 
mesticated and not portions of the 
menu, are found in remains dating 
from the Middle Stone Age. 

Throughout the course of recorded 
history, the dog has hunted and 
fought side by side with his human 
master. The Egyptians had many 
breeds of dogs, all of them being re- 
corded in the carvings and paintings 
on temples and tombs. Many were 
neatly mummified and buried in spe- 
cial cemeteries. 

The Assyrian and Babylonian kings 
had mighty hunting dogs. Later, both 
the Greeks and Romans used dogs in 
hunting and in war, as sentries around 
camps, as messengers, and in the ac- 
tual fighting. When used for the lat- 
ter purpose, the dogs wore collars 
that bristled with iron spikes, and 
sometimes even were equipped with 
coats of mail. 


Legend tells how the Greek city of 
Corinth was once saved from destruc- 
tion during the numerous inter-city 
wars, when fifty war dogs attacked 
the enemy force that landed at night 
while the garrison slept. The.canine 
watriors fought with great courage 
until all but one were killed. This 
last survivor managed to arouse the 
garrison which, apparently, was com- 
posed of extremely sound sleepers. 


The English used dogs in their 
Wars against the Scotch and both 
Wallace and Bruce were pursued by 
hounds. The Earl of Essex had eight 
hundred dogs with the army he used 
in suppressing the Irish rebellion in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. 


When Cortez conquered Mexico 
and Pizarro overran the Inca king- 
dom in Peru, war dogs fought side 
by side with the Spanish conquista- 
dors. Dogs were the only domesti- 
cated mammals the Aztecs had, but 
these breeds were small and _ not 
suited for use in battle. 


Modern use of dogs on the field of 
battle probably dates from 1895 when 
the French recognized the advantage 
of using dogs in searching for 
wounded men. The National Society 
for the Sanitary Dog was founded at 
that time and for that purpose. 


So, since before the dawn of his- 
tory, from the days of the stone ax, 
the spear and the bow and arrow, to 
the time of tanks, bazookas, robot 
bombs and jet propelled planes, dogs 


have fought side by side with their 


human masters. 


From the snowy: regions of Alaska 
to the shores of the South Pacific, 
war dogs have served well and will 
continue to serve as long as there is 
any military need for them. When 
the day comes to go home again, 
many a Coast Guardsman will part 
regretfully and reluctantly from his 
four-footed fighting partner. 


THE FIGHTING SPIRE e 
(Continued from page ripe 


The story. of their long struggle for 
suffrage rights is a testimony of their 
fighting spirit and the ability to see 
a job through. Since the beginning of 
American occupation, there had been 
sporadic outbursts for universal suf- 
frage in the Islands by small groups 
of women and a rare male statesman, 
who acted as the woman’s champion. 
But their efforts lacked organization 
and a sad lack of interest, as well as 
education among the women them- 
selves. In 1905, Mrs. Concepcion 
Rodriguez (then Miss Concepcion 
Felix) organized a club “to engage in 
social welfare and to interest women 
in education.” This organization, 
called Association Femenista Filipma, 
still existed in. 1941 as a local charit- 
able organization. With the organiza- 
tion of the Manila Women’s Club (in- 
spired by Carrie Chapman Catt in 
1912), followed by the formation of 
member clubs throughout the Islands, 
and the formation of other women’s 
organizations, the suffrage movement 
gained momentum. 

Finally, in 1933, the suffrage bill 
was passed by the Philippine Senate 
and signed by Governor-General 
Frank Murphy. Banquets and festivi- 
ties celebrated the victory. The women 
had won their fight, but their jubi- 
lance was short-lived. In 1935 came 
the Tydings-McDuffe Independence 
Law which provided for a new con- 
stitution to be framed for the Islands 
by an elective constitutional commit- 
tee. The constitution framers prepared 
to ignore the newly gained suffrage 
law. 


This smashing. blow to the wor 
hopes of political usefulness served 1 
arouse the indignation of Filipinas | 
through the Islands. They proteste 
forcibly. . They talked to their hus 
bands (remember, the woman’s ‘judg 
ment is respected in the home). The 
talked to their town councilmen, t 
their provincial leaders, their repre 
sentatives and to the national leader: 
The wives of politically prominen 
men talked to their husbands. An 
they gained sympathizers, for even th 
most conservative men felt that th 
women were being deprived of a well 
deserved prize. 

The upshot of the clamor was th 
insertion of Article V in the new con 
stitution which provided for a plebi 
scite on the suffrage question—and th 
required number of women’s yote 
was set at three hundred thousanc 
This unusually large number was se 
because the constitution framers be 
lieved that only the women of Manil 
desired suffrage. 

This figure served as a challenge t 
Filipina leaders. Through women’ 
organizations, women were urged f 
use their vote on plebiscite day. Spe 
cial meetings of \Filipinas were calle 
and prominent leaders traveled a 
over the Islands at their own expens 
to rally the women of the Islands to 
gether. On April 30, 1937, almos 
450,000 votes by women were regis 
tered—shooting 150,000 above th 
mark that had been set for ther 
That’s the spirit of the women of th 
Philippines. 


VICTORIA 
(Continued from page 29) 


enrich the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
coffers, this was never fully realized. 
Yet in recent years one company oper- 
ating from Victoria took 242 whales 
on the Queen Charlotte Island 
grounds, of which 91 were sperm 
whales. 

For hunting and fishing, Victoria’s 
hinterland is famous. But before at- 
tempting any rhapsodies, -we are 
tempted once again to hark back to 
that eventful year 1845 when, at 
breakfast table, there was placed be- 
tore that old curmudgeon Gordon a 
large, fine, smoking hot salmon. 

“What's that?” demanded the Cap- 
tain. 

“Salmon,” i ie Finlayson. “We 
have plenty of them here.” 

“Have you flies and rods?” 

“We use lines and bait; the In- 
dians catch them in nets; we have no 
flies and rods.” 

“No flies! No rods!” fumed the 
outraged Captain, conceiving no great- 
er disgrace to an English sportsman 
than the adoption of aboriginal cus- 
toms in’ hunting or fishing. “No flies! 
No rods! Well, you have indeed 
turned savages!” 

Nothing daunted, Finlayson | sug- 
gested hunting. 

“Have at it!’ growled sad-sack 
Gordon, and forthwith spurred his 
horse in pursuit of a band of deer. 
Just as he raised his gun to shoot, the 
game bounded into a thicket which 
the mounted horsemen could not pene- 
trate, Furious, the Captain burst into 
fresh cursings, demanding to know 
how deer could be shot in a country 


like this. Quietly Finlayson replied 

“We have men who can averag 
six a day, without fatigue. But a 
yet the game is not enclosed in par! 
fences, so we have to steal upon 1 
unawares, which is easy for those wh 
understand it.” 

And they still “steal upon then 
unawares” on Vancouver. Islanc 
where, from mid-September to th 
end of November a full bag is as 
sured sportsmen who do not hun 
from a horse’s back but stalk thei 
game with as much stealth and cun 
ning as did their forebears. 

Victoria, capital city of Britis! 
Columbia, is but four hours sail fron 
Seattle by fast steamship; less than ; 
quarter of that from Anacortes 
Washington. It lies at the foot o 
this island playground, fronting o1 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca. Fron 
there to Queen Charlotte Sound on the 
north it measures 282 miles, with a1 
average width of 50,- comprising ; 
total area of 16,000 square miles 
Rich in resources of coal, silver, cop 
per and iron, these are supplementet 
by extensive forests of commercia 
timber and a large and flourishin; 
fishing industry. Central and north 
ern Vancouver are rugged and moun 
tainous, averaging over two thousan¢ 
feet in altitude, with many points ove: 
three thousand. Farming, fruit cul 
ture and dairying abound at the lower 
levels. This, in a word, is Vancouv 
Island, serene, majestic, awesome ; 
feet laved by ocean white caps, 
head crowned by the snow caps 
winter, in her lap a colorful bouq 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE . .. 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS-— 


CAN YOU- 


. Identify each of these tables as to peri- 
od and country? 


= 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 
the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and accessories to 
harmonize with them? 


5. Take any one as a nucleus end create a 
charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a great work 
of art, you must know something of the 
school that influenced the artist, something 
about the work of his contemporaries. 
something about form, color treatment. 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The same is true of furniture. No mat- 
ter how many fine pieces you may examine 
or own, you can never appreciate them in- 
telligently until you know something of 
their background. 


But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge 
will bring you. Wherever you turn, there 
are beautiful interiors offering enjoyment. 
The lines of a table, the detail of its carv- 
ing, the scenes its historical background 
call to your imagination, provide a fascina- 
tion which will never allow you a moment 
of boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. 
It enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choosing fur- 
nishings which will never be “out of 
style.” And should you desire it, you will 
find the door open to a delightful career. 
Here is an ideal outlet for your artistic 
talents, and a path to financial indepen- 
dence. 


ARTS AND DECORATION HOME 
STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect your 
personality and taste. Know historical 
styles, present day modifications, choice of 
fabrics and accessories. 


By study in your own home, you will learn 
the various phases of color harmony, de- 
sign, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


WHAT THE COURSE BRINGS YOU 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged and 
simplified from a vast maes of material 
assembled through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 


A valuable book on mixing paints, set of 
16 actual fabric samples, 16 color plates 
giving latest ideas for draperies, color and 
arrangement, leather binder for holding 
lessons and examinations. Personal instruc- 
tion and coaching, certificate of gradua- 
tion. 


THE COURSE IN 30 FASCINATING 
LESSONS 


I. The Fixed Background. XVII. Jacobean and 
Il. Walls. Restoration in England. 


III. Windows. ie William and Mary, 
IV. Ceilings, Floors, een Anne an rly 
Floor Coverings: Georgian Styles. 


V. Lights, Lighting Fix- reat Age of Chip- 


tures. 
VI. Col 1 XXI. The Adam Period 
Schicenéas Ay ee in England and Amer- 


ica. 


XXII. American Adapta- 
tion of British and 
Continental Styles. 


XXII. The Decorating 
Profession. 


XXIV. Problems and 
Their Solution. 


VII. Choice and Arrange- 
ment of Furniture. 


VIII. Textiles. Hangings. 


IX. Choosing, Framing 
and Hanging Pictures. 


X. Painted Furniture. 
XI. Furnishing the 


Apartment. XXV. What is Modern? 
spree Aid aie Back- XVI. Light and Color. 


XIII. Continued. XXVII. Use of Space. 
XIV. The Renaissance XVIII. New Materials. 
Style. XXIX. eee a Mod- 
ern Interior. a. The 
a a ae Modern House. b. 
XVI. The Rococo Style. 


The Moderr Shop. 
XVII. The Neo-Classic XXX. Combining Modern 


Style. and Period Decoration. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the course in detail. You incur no obligation whatever. 


116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Travel—August, 1945 


Arts AND Decoration Home Stupy Cours tn Inrerion DEcoRATION, 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 
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Tes the case of John Smith, average American: 


For over three years now, he’s been buying War 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. He’s been 
putting away a good chunk of his earnings regularly 
—week in, week out. Forgetting about it. 


He’s accumulating money — maybe for the first 
time in his life. He’s building up a reserve. He’s taking 
advantage of higher wages to put himself in a solid 
financial position. 


Now suppose everybody in the Payroll Plan—every- 
body who’s earning more than he or she needs to live 
on—does what John Smith is doing. In other words, 
suppose you multiply John Smith by 26 million. 


What do you get? 

Why—you get a whole country that’s just like John 
Smith! A solid, strong, healthy, prosperous America 
where everybody can work and earn and live in peace 
and comfort when this war is done. For a country 
can’t help being, as a whole, just what its people are 
individually! 

If enough John Smiths are sound—their country’s 
got to be! 

The kind of future that America will have—that 
you and your family will have—is in your hands. 

Right now, you have a grip on a wonderful future. 
Don’t let loose of it for a second. 


Hang onto your War Bonds! 


GUY ALL THE BONDS YOU CAN... 
KEEP ALL THE BONDS You BUY 
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